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MUSEUMS AND THE ENVIRONMENT 





WE COULD HAVE MADE THE PRINT LARGER, 
. BUT THIS WAS THE SIZE THEY WANTED. 


Regardless of the size of your job, we can handle it. The largest mural, or simply one roll of film. 


COLORHOUSE 
1919 EMPIRE AVE. 
BURBANK, CA 91504 
TEL: 818/841-1171 
FAX: 818/840-0185 





K+L CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 
222 E. 44TH STREET 


NEW YORK, NY 10017 
TEL: 212/661-5600 
FAX: 212/286-1773 


NEWELL COLOUR LABORATORY 
221 N. WESTMORELAND AVE. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90004 
TEL: 213/380-2980 
FAX: 213/739-6984 





NEWELL COLOUR LABORATORY 
630 THIRD ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94107 
TEL: 415/974-6870 
FAX: 415/974-6881 


ROSS-EHLERT PHOTO LABS/CHICAGO 
225 W. ILLINOIS STREET 


CHICAGO, IL 60610 
TEL: 312/644-0244 
FAX: 312/644-4582 





ROSS-EHLERT PHOTO LABS/ORLANDO 
505 LAKE DESTINY DRIVE 


ORLANDO, FL 32810 
TEL: 407/660-0606 
FAX: 407/660-9299 
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HGA: FOR ARCHITECTURE THAT 
LETS OUR CLIENTS MAKE HISTORY 





T|} HE MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. HAS A STUNNING NEW HOME IN ST. PAUL. 
Designed by the HGA Museum Group, the 420,000-square-foot repository of Minnesota's cultural heritage has 
already won rave reviews from the public, museum professionals, architecture critics and, most important, from our 
client. SS THE MINNESOTA HISTORY CENTER doesn't open until fall; however, the HGA Museum 
Group invites you to preview this hallmark project at our exhibition (No.642) in Baltimore. Ss HGA DRAWS 
ON AWARD-WINNING DESIGN TALENT plus deep knowledge of how museums work to collaborate with our 
clients on distinctive architecture that serves the missions of art institutes, education and science centers, and theatres 
nationwide. We are eager to show you the capabilities and results that have made HGA one of the premier 
museum architecture firms in the nation. “\ 1F YOUR INSTITUTION SEEKS ARCHITECTURE that will 


go down in history, the HGA Museum Group stands ready to make your vision a reality. 





Alabama Space & Rocket Center - Boston’s Museum of Science - Carnegie Science Center, Pittsburgh 


Chicago Museum of Science & Industry » Milwaukee Public Museum - Fort Worth Museum of Science & History 
Minnesota History Center - National Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution 
Oregon Museum of Science & Industry « Science Museum of Minnesota - The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 
The Science Place, Dallas . Walker Art Center, Minneapolis - Regents Park Zoo, London 


HGA MUSEUM GROUP 


HGA ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS & INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS DENVER 
414.278.8200 612.332.3944 303.296.3311 
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The critics loved 
our Soundtrack’ 


“Inspirational and 
educational...” — Visitor. 







‘ oundtrack™, a new audio- 
guide service from Thwaite 
Productions, is a big hit with our 
critics: museum visitors, 
volunteers and staff members. 
Why? Because Soundtrack” 
uses the sound medium most 
creatively to produce an 
exciting, educational 
experience for visitors. Plus, we 
provide completely reliable 
equipment and unsurpassed 
service with every project. 
And our critics seem to love 
the results. 
We would welcome the 
opportunity to talk to you about your 
audio-guide needs, whether for a 
temporary exhibition or a guide to your 
permanent collection. 
Please call Michael McLoughlin at 
212-807-8716, or visit us in Baltimore: 
Booth 401. 


Thwaite Productions Lid. 
258 West 11th Street N.Y. NY 10014 


“(they) ... created a product of 
which we are all proud.” 
— Director of Education 













“Terrific . . . loved that music.” 
— Visitor 







“Their dedication to service 
and their equipment is 
unsurpassed.” 

— Executive Director 

















“The equipment was easy to 
handle and visitors liked the 
controls ....” — Volunteer 


“Soundtrack™ for children is 
super.” — Visitor 
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— 
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ae gi S ‘eagle us How to recover 
from just about: any Raters ey disaster.” 


“That’s good. But with Ghubb’s insurance 
program-for museums, ee ean help you 
preere me Foe them, too. 


x 
Ger 


re 


“With its olde expertise in valuation and loss prev ention for exceptional properties, 
\ Chubb understands. the unique insurance needs of museum directors and curators. 
_ Chubb’s comprehensive coverage,, designed specifically for museums and oe cultural 
| “institutions, assures the reproduction, not merely the replace sment, of the 1 museum structure. 
- ae S At the same time, Chubb’s risk management programs and guidelines for disaster preparation and 
: recovery fecveW etc ombatjialatielejerues ter themselves moneeretase! their exposure to loss. And t museum, 





Soke 2 


; directors the world over can appreciate ate walle Ob bat i Oe res 
For information, contact your‘agent or broker Or. oe [- 800- 36 CHUBB 


} s Visi ‘Chubb a at the AAM Conference, April 25-29 1 in Booth 2] 1- 2 15. 





en ce Bos oe purposes, Chubh refers to member insurers‘ot the Ghubh Group of insur ince Cons INES. Ww: ho issile Lov. erage: se i 
ae Chubb 3 i eo cy participate in “American Playhouse?’ W atch f fof it dn EBS. an 
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If you’ve been looking for something new in fine arts packing 
and shipping material, now there’s CRITICS CHOICE™ 


It’s available in a number of forms to meet your various needs. 
Now you have a choice—CRITICS CHOICE from Du Pont. 


For more information, call Du Pont at 1-800-453-8527. 


Critics Choice” 


Fine Arts Protection 
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On the cover: Richard 
Misrach, Desert Fire #249 
(1985), photograph. 

From Desert Cantos by 
Richard Misrach, University 
of New Mexico Press 
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Page 68 


Art and Ecology 


An argument for the activist museum By Barbara Matilsky 46 


Environmental Impact 
Can exhibits on the ecology make a difference? By Zahava D. Doering 50 


Disputed Territory 


Controversy over California’s vanishing desert m By Linda Kulik m 53 


The Strange Case of the Disappearing Moose 


History as interaction between humans and the environment 
By William H. Johnson 96 


Hollywood Is Calling 


Dangers for a museum “starring” in a film By Shawn Cunningham 09 


No museum collection is complete without .. . 





"The first source we check when we need information on 
museums across the country. We rely on The Official Museum 
Directory's detailed amd comprehensive information. It's or J 
used several times a day in our library—we couldn't get along New { 
without it" 

Constance Wall, Chief of Library Division/Arts Reference 


Detroit Institute of the Arts 
Detroit, MI 


992! 


"An essential reference for locating and communicating with a 
other museums across the country. The Official Museum - 1992 
Directory helps us find museums that can provide informa- : ey 
tion about objects that have come into our collections or 
advise us where to send materials not appropriate to our 
holdings.” 

Janet Michaelieu, Librarian 


Arizona Historical Society Museum 
Phoenix, AZ 


he Official ge 
useum Directory 


As an AAM member, it's yours at a 43% discount 
compared to the non-member price. 


Now you can have vital information about virtually every museum and public exhibition center in the United 
States in the current edition of THE OFFICIAL MUSEUM DIRECTORY. Profiles and statistics on more than 
7,000 museums are listed at your fingertips. 


THE OFFICIAL MUSEUM DIRECTORY provides all this information in two convenient volumes, covering 85 
different types of museums. The comprehensive listings contain the up-to-date information you need: 


SOVIATOS PUR S}ONPOL 


GOL 








¢ Personnel. Tells you who's who, who's where. All ¢ Publications. Guides, books, catalogs and 
levels of staffing from CEO to specific directors and periodicals. 
curators. 


¢ Hours and Admission Prices. Yearly schedules 


¢ Collections. Includes special collections, newly and discounts. 


acquired pieces and traveling exhibits. 


¢ Facilities. Libraries, cafeterias, new buildings and ~° Membership. Includes current rates. 











amore. ¢ Plus. Which institutions have educational outreach 
¢ Activities. Tours, new exhibitions, programs, films programs. FAX numbers. Historic homes. Gardens 
and seminars. and conservatories. 
Complete your reference collection this year... 
43% Discoun t AAW Members — $117 Order today by calling toll-free 
List Price $207 _ _ : : FAX: 1-908-665-6688 
(Shipping / Handling - $8.25, plus tax if applicable) HP, NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3004 Glenview Road 
rH Wilmette, Illinois 60091 
IFBAAM Today's data for tomorrow's decisions. 
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Our Projects 
Speak for Us 


Call or write for our client list 


Vincent 
Ciulla 
Design 


525 Broadway eMuseum Planning 
New York, NY 10012 eExhibition Design 
212 431-0200 e Projects for Children 
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DORFMAN MUSEUM FIGURES 


now offers 3 Ways to Make Your Exhibits Come Alive... 


]_ Dorfman super-realistic 
custom figures — used in 
museums around the world to 
bring excitement and drama to 
interpretive exhibits. 


Dorfman mannequins — 
bendable foam figures at very 
reasonable prices, with or 
without realisticheads and hands 
Prices start as low as $359. 


Microchip message repeaters 
— Remarkable fidelity. No 
maintenance. Digital audio 
systems for narrations, sound 


. The figure of Robert Dorfman, seated,was 
effects and music. created by Robert Dorfman, standing. 


Call 1-800-634-4873 for information or free literature. 
DORFMAN MUSEUM FIGURES: 1601 Guilford AvenuesBaltimore, MD 21202 


For details, circle #116 on the reply card. 





L E T T E R § 


Number Crunch 


Sandra K. Wilcoxon’s article on mea- 
suring a museum’s impact on the lo- 
cal economy (“Measuring Your Im- 
pact,” November/December Museum 
News, p. 65) implies that all the 
money that museum visitors spend in 
local restaurants, gas stations, etc., is 
part of the museum’s economic im- 
pact. 

This would be true if visitors came 
to the area and spent money solely 
because of the museum. But most ar- 
eas have multiple attractions for visi- 
tors, and many museum visitors 
would have come to the area even if 
the museum did not exist. 

To measure how much of visitors’ 
spending is caused by the museum, 
we must estimate how many fewer 
visitors would come to the area if the 


museum did not exist, and how 
much less the visitors who did come 
would spend. 

Of course, Gresham’s law applies 
here—‘“Bad research drives out 
good”—and a museum might feel a 
competitive need to use the same 
type of misleading analysis as the 
tourist industry. 

But ethics or the threat of lost 
credibility might counsel a more ac- 
curate approach. 


David S. Reed 
President 

Reed Public Policy 
Washington, D.C. 


M Reed Public Policy is a research 
and consulting firm specializing in 
MUSEUM ISSUES. 


Sharing the curator’s vision... 


For details, circle #12 on the reply card. 


LAST CALL FOR ENTRIES 


1992 AAM Museum Publications 
Design Competition 


Deadline: March 16, 1992 


Open to all institutions in the museum field. 
Awards are given in 15 publications cate- 
gories, from exhibition catalogues to press 
kits. Winners will be displayed at the AAM An- 
nual Meeting in Baltimore, April 25-19, pub- 
lished in the July/August issue of Museum 
News, and will be part of a traveling exhibit 
organized by the Cedar Rapids Museum of Art. 


Entry Fee: $22 for members, 
$35 for non-members 


For entry form or details contact 
Susannah Cassedy at (202) 289-9122. 





...1Ss a powerful 
educational 
experience. 


177 East 87th Street, New York, N.Y. 10128 
(212) 996-2121 
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BEFORE TRUSTING YOUR FUTURE 
TO ANY COMPANY, ASK FOR 
SOME LETTERS OF REFERENCE. 





le 


, es put more than just your savings 


into aretirement company. You put 
in your trust and hopes for the future, 
too. So before you choose one, ask some 
questions. How stable is the company? 
How solid are its investments? How sound 
is its overall financial health? 

A good place to start looking for answers 
is in the ratings of independent analysts. 
Three companies, all widely recognized 
resources for finding out how strong a 
financial services company really is, gave 


TIAA their top grade. 


IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS, TIAA 
IS LETTER-PERFECT. 

TIAA received A+ from A.M. Best Co., 
AAA from Standard & Poor’s and Aaa 
from Moody’s Investors Service. These 
ratings reflect TIAA’s reliable claims-paying 
ability, exceptional financial strength, 
superior investment performance, and low 
expenses. With its guaranteed rate of return 
and opportunity for dividends, TIAA is 
one of less than ten companies, out of 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it." 





2,200 nationwide, that received these 
highest marks. 
CREF. FOUR MORE LETTERS 
EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW. 

For further growth potential and diversi- 
fication, there’s the CREF variable annuity, 
with four different investment accounts to 
give you the flexibility you want as you 
save for the future. 

Together, TIAA and CREF form the 
world’s largest private retirement system, 
with over $95 billion in assets and more 
than 70 years of experience serving the 
education community. For over one million 


people nationwide, the only letters to 


remember are TIAA-CREF. 


SEND NOW FORA FREE 
RETIREMENT INVESTMENT KIT, 
including a Special Report on TIAA investments. 
Mail this coupon to: TIAA-CREF, Dept. QC, 

730 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017. Or call 
1 800-842-2733, Ext. 8016. 





Name (Please print) 





A dores. Ss 





City State Zip Code 





Institution (Full name) 


Title Daytime Phone( __) 


TIAA-CREF Participant If yes, Social Security # 
O ¥s O No — — 
MNMA 





TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services, Distributor Available only for employees of the educational and research communities. 
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Western Reserve 
Historical Society 
in Cleveland, Ohio, has 
opened the Gatehouse, 
a new visitors center at 
the Hale Farm open-air 
museum. The construc- 
tion of the center marks 
the first phase of a 20- 
year master plan for 
development of Hale 
Farm, which replicates 
the life of early Western 
Reserve settler Jonathan 
Hale. Constructed 
largely from local timber, 
the Gatehouse uses 
exhibits and an audio- 
visual room to teach 
museum-goers about 
19th-century life in Ohio. 


Ellis Island Immigra- 
tion Museum in New 
York is using audio 
description tours to help 
people who are blind or 
who have low vision 
“see” exhibits on the 
largest human migration 
in modern history. Part 
of a National Park 
Service program initiated 
in 1986, the Ellis Island 
tour is written and 
narrated by William V. 
Patterson, assistant pro- 
fessor of theater at the 
University of Maryland 
at College Park. During 
the three-hour tour of 
the 200,000-square-foot 
museum, Patterson 
describes the pho- 
tographs, articles, maps, 
drawings and three- 


10 


NOTEWORTHY 








Formerly a synagogue, now the domed reading room 
of the Missouri Historical Society’s library. 


dimensional displays 
included in the exhibit. 


Hans and Walter 
Bechtler Gallery 

has opened in the main 
lobby of Carillon, a new 
24-story luxury office 
tower located in Char- 
lotte, N.C. The gallery 
permanently houses 
works by artists Jean 
Tinguely and Sol Le 
Witt, and a 30-foot mul- 
ticolored aluminum 
sculpture by Jerry Peart 
has been erected in the 


building’s adjacent park. 
The gallery will host free 
art exhibits. 


National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, 
D.C., has replaced its 
paper guide sheets to 
exhibits with laminated 
cards that visitors must 
leave in the museum 
upon departure. The 
project was developed 
to help protect the envi- 
ronment, and was 
funded by the Knight 
Foundation of Miami. 


Updated with illustra- 
tions and new informa- 
tion on the works of art, 
the new cards are avail- 
able in six languages. 


Missouri Historical 
Society in St. Louis has 
completed its new 
Library and Collections 
Center in a renovated 
synagogue with a 
58,000-square-foot 
addition. Crowned with 
a domed reading room, 
the Greco-Byzantine 
style library will house 
more than 70,000 cata- 
logued books, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals. 
A collection of Union 
and Confederate battle 
flags will find its home 
in the adjoining 
addition, along with 
paintings, historical 
costumes, and museum 
artifacts not on exhibit at 
the society's history 
museum in Forest Park. 


Cape Fear Museum 
in Wilmington, N.C., is 
featuring new exhibits 
on southeastern North 
Carolina’s heritage in 
renovated and expanded 
facilities. Formerly called 
the New Hanover 
County Museum, the 
museum changed its 
name to reflect its 
expanded interpretation 
of counties within a 50 
mile radius of New 
Hanover County. 


Vesterheim 
Norwegian-American 
Museum in Decorah, 
Iowa, celebrated Christ- 
mas with the grand 
opening of a new 
climate-controlled 
storage and classroom 
addition to its Vester- 
heim Center. The 
addition includes a new 
woodcarving classroom 
and storage space for 
textiles, furniture, and 
fine arts. The classroom 
is dedicated to the late 
Minneapolis Norwegian- 
American woodcarver, 
Leif Melgaard, whose 
works were exhibited 
during holiday festivities. 


Concord Museum 

in Concord, Mass., has 
opened a new $2.2 
million wing to provide 
more space for educa- 
tional services and exhi- 
bitions. The addition 
features three changing 
exhibition galleries, col- 
lections storage, a two- 
story reception hall, 
museum shop, and ori- 
entation theater. The 
existing building has 
also been refurbished 
and climate controlled. 
Featured in the Concord 
Museum’s collections are 
items that belonged to 
Henry David Thoreau, 
the contents of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s study, 
and Native American 
stone tools, L) 
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Chemart Compan 


Make your next gift store collectible 
a Lasting Impression. Lincoln RI2865 


Lasting Impressions are original, designs, and finished in 24kt gold Pee ae Bie about 
customized museum gift store or your choice of other finishes. hnrcherte erika. Se a oe 
collectibles and fund-raisers, 

bearing your logo or special 
message. 


Generate revenues with elegant C Gift Store C Fundraising 
ornaments, miniature replicas, Collectibles Incentives 
3-dimensional figures, bookmarks, 

Creations made of brass, they are pins, etc. that are distinctively Name 

delicately photo-etched in a yours — all remarkably affordable. . 
multitude of patterns, colors and _ 


Company. 


Lasting Impressions addres 


CHEMART COMPANY, LINCOLN, RI City 
For more information, call Customer Service at 
401-333-9200. Or complete and return the coupon to the right. 


Telephone 
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Services 


¢ Advice for the Museum Professional 
from Museum Professionals 







@ Consultation 


¢ Museum Planning 





@ Research : ae wl | : 
¢ Exhibit Design 


@ Fabrication 


Providing Comprehensive Exhibit 
Services to the Museum Community 


Lynch Museum Services 
A Division of Lynch Industries 


inne NTA Burlington Business Campus 
= 7 Campus Drive 


Burlington Township, NJ 08016 
609 - 387-1600 +* 800-343-1666 
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Jason Takes the Plunge 


During the mid-1980s, scientists at the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
in Massachusetts named their newly 
built, remotely controlled underwater 
robot after Jason, the prince in Greek 
mythology who sailed his ship, Argo, 
in quest of the magical golden fleece 
that would save his kingdom. 

Like his legendary counterpart, Ja- 
son Jr. traveled the seas of the world. 
For the Jason Foundation for Educa- 
tion in Waltham, Mass., the golden 
fleece was knowledge about underwa- 
ter phenomena like marine life, hy- 
drothermal vents, and sunken ships. 
Capable of descending 20,000 feet be- 
low the water’s surface, Jason Jr. 
recorded his discoveries with a color 
video camera and a color still camera 
controlled by a human operator above. 
Perhaps the most famous of his expe- 


A resident of the Galapagos 
Islands, broadcast live to 
American and Canadian 
students as part of the 
Jason Project. 





| Notes 


ditions was an exploration of the 
sunken Titanic in 1986 under the guid- 
ance of Robert D. Ballard, a geologist 
and chairman of the Jason Project. 
Little did Jason Jr.’s creators suspect 
that he would meet a tragic fate not 
unlike his mythical namesake. Ac- 
cording to legend, the original Jason 
returned from his voyage, rejected his 
wife Medea for another woman, and 
was unheroically crushed by a piece 
of woodwork that fell from Argo. Ja- 
son Jr. was guilty of no infidelities, 
but the barge transporting him and 
accompanying equipment to his latest 
expedition in the Galapagos Islands 
mysteriously sank last November off 
the coast of Ecuador. No one was in- 









jured, but for several tense weeks, the 
12 student “argonauts” who had been 
trained to remotely pilot the robot 
from museums and other institutions 
in the U.S. and Canada were left 
stranded. 

Despite Jason’s untimely demise, 
this contemporary version of the 
myth has a happy ending. After a 
round-the-clock scramble, a corpora- 
tion down the road from the Jason 
Project’s headquarters turned up a re- 
placement robot. Corporate contribu- 
tions supplemented a $70,000 grant 
from the National Science Founda- 
tion, and a commercial airline, along 
with the Ecuadoran air force, flew the 
equipment down to the Galapagos in 
time to carry out the early December 
expedition on schedule. 

The 1991 Jason expedition aimed 
to enhance interest in science among 
students and teachers. Selected from 
a national pool of 300 high school 
sophomores and juniors, the 12 
young argonauts developed projects 
that parallelled studies conducted by 
Jason scientists. Over a period of 12 
days, the students interacted with re- 
searchers stationed on the Galapagos, 
and steered Jason Jr.’s replacement 
using specially installed equipment at 
20 North American museums, science 
centers, and marine institutions that 
were chosen for their commitment to 
promoting science education. 

Participating museums, including 
the Museum of Science in Boston, the 
Memphis Pink Palace Museum in Ten- 
nessee, and the Bell Museum of Nat- 
ural History in Minneapolis, invested 
about $100,000 in equipment that can 
be re-used for similar projects. Each 
day, a different site had control over 
the robot’s movements, with student 
argonauts taking hour-long turns at 
the helm. Although an engineer al- 
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Audience Development 


and 
Revenue Enhancement 
for the Museum World 


Strategic Business 
Development, 
Marketing Strategy and 
Execution, 

Ideation and Research. 


CNA WORLDWIDE 


Has the Creativity, 
Knowledge, 
and Experience 
To Help Build Your 
General Public 
Revenues. 


References Include: 


Colonial Williamsburg 


Mystic Seaport Museum 


Historic Hudson Valley 


Contact: 


Clifford N. Angers, 
President 


CNA WORLDWIDE 


(203) 324-9502 
186 Fairview Avenue 
Stamford, CT 06902 
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ways had the prerogative of taking 
over the controls, there were no 
mishaps, save a few close calls with 
rocks. 

The robot photographed marine 
life and explored pillow lava to show 
how molten rock wells up to create a 
new sea floor. Using satellite technol- 
ogy, the robot’s underwater jaunts 
were broadcast live to more than 
500,000 students in U.S. and Cana- 
dian classrooms. Through the eye of 
cameras set up on land, students 
were also able to watch scientists in- 
vestigate the biology and behavior of 
some of the Galapagos’ unique 
species, including flightless cormo- 
rants and marine iguanas. 

Because of the equipment loss, the 
project did not proceed exactly as 
planned. The number of live broadcast 
sites had to be decreased from five to 
three, and scientists and technicians 
had to spend a lot of time accommo- 
dating unfamiliar equipment to the Ja- 
son broadcast’s unique requirements. 


MLL 


It's open to scholarly debate 
whether the argonauts of yore learned 
anything from the mythical Jason’s 
death (e.g., don’t cheat on your wife). 
But Ballard delivered an important 
lesson to modern day student arg- 
onauts and other program viewers: 
when things go wrong, scientists have 
to improvise.— Susannah Cassedy 


Christmas Warning 


The Grand Rapids Art Museum has a 
Christmas story for 1991 that rivals 
Charles Dickens’ famous tale or Frank 
Capra’s cinematic classic, It’s a Won- 
derful Life. 

Like most Christmas parables, the 
Michigan museum’s story begins as a 
tale of woe. Last year, severe cuts in 
the state’s arts budget and general 
economic hard times forced the insti- 
tution to cut its staff in half and re- 
duce its annual budget from $1 mil- 
lion to $600,000. 

Then, along came a local embodi- 
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Polly Hewitt's holiday greeting card fundraiser in Grand Rapids. “It takes food and shelter to 


Survive, but art to live.” 
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ment of the Spirit of Christmas Pre- 
sent. Driving along the interstate one 
day last fall, Polly Hewitt of the Grand 
Rapids-based Burgler & Associates ad 
agency spotted a road sign pointing 
the way to the hospital, the Grand 
Rapids Junior College, and the Grand 
Rapids Art Museum. Suddenly, visions 
of a big red X slashing through the 
word “museum” went through her 
mind. “It just flashed on me: we could 
lose this museum,” she says. 

With the backing of a Burgler exec- 
utive who sits on the museum’s board 
of trustees, Hewitt translated her idea 
into a holiday greeting card. Burgler 
& Associates had a photo of the sign 
printed on approximately 500 cards, 
and employees spent hours painting 
red X’s across the word “museum.” A 
single line printed in green and red 
ink marched across the inside: “It 
takes food and shelter to survive, but 
art to live. Take time during this busy 
holiday season to support the arts or- 
ganization of your choice.” The 
agency inserted a list of Michigan arts 
Organizations into the cards and 
promised to match $20 donations up 
to a total of $2,400. 

“It was a real surprise to us,” says 
Paula Wilkerson, director of commu- 
nications at the museum. Tradition- 
ally, she says, the Grand Rapids com- 
munity tends to take things for 
granted, and had not been responsive 
to the museum’s plight. 

But something about the agency’s 
card must have struck a chord. Just as 
the residents of Bedford Falls rallied to 
their neighbor’s side in It’s a Wonder- 
ful Life, Grands Rapids citizens dug 
into their pockets. More than $8,000 in 
checks came pouring in, with the bulk 
designated for the museum. 

This Christmas tale doesn’t con- 
clude with a tear jerker rendition of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” And, metaphori- 
cally speaking, the museum’s table 
boards still aren’t groaning. After all, 
several thousand dollars is a mere 
drop in the bucket for a museum 
whose budget used to be seven 
figures. But for the museum, the story 
still has a happy ending. “Just when 
we think nobody cares, something 
like this happens,” says Wilkerson. 
“We are encouraged and hopeful 
once again.” — S.C. 
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Anna Roosevelt’s New Deal 
for Ancient Amazon Cultures 


Countless boxes and trays of pot- 
sherds and biological specimens sit 
forgotten in the storage areas of the 
nation’s natural history museums. 
Many date from the 19th and early 
20th century, the heyday of museum 
collecting. But when researchers de- 
cide to reexamine them in the light of 
issues currently at the forefront of sci- 
ence, applying the latest analytical 
technologies in the process, the re- 
sults may be revolutionary. 

Just such an event was reported in 
the December 13th issue of the jour- 
nal Science. Anna Roosevelt, curator 
of archaeology at the Field Museum 
of Natural History in Chicago, re- 
cently reexamined material excavated 
and collected by geologist C.F Hartt 
in 1870-71 and deposited in Har- 
vard’s Peabody Museum of Archaeol- 
ogy and Ethnology. This led her inter- 
national team of archaeologists to the 
shell midden or refuse heap of the 
early pottery-age fishing village of Ta- 
perinha, located near Santarém, 
Brazil. 

The Roosevelt team has demon- 
strated that relatively permanent, pot- 
tery-producing cultures existed on 
the banks of the Amazon approxi- 
mately 6,000 to 7,000 years ago, thus 
predating by 1,000 years the next ear- 
liest appearance of such cultural ac- 
tivity in northern South America and 
by 3,000 years the Andean and 
Mesoamerican evidence. An impor- 
tant corollary, with environmental 
and developmental implications, 
overturns the assumption that the 
tropical region of the lower Amazon 
is too resource-poor to sustain ex- 
tended human habitation and growth. 
The biodiversity that now exists in 
some areas of the region does not 
Owe its richness necessarily to felici- 
tous primordial conditions but may 
have resulted from human occupa- 
tion of the riparian setting, whose 
floodplain soil compares favorably 
with that of other major river systems 
like the Nile and the Tigris, nurturers 
of early human civilizations. 

Radiocarbon dating of excavated 
shell from the Hartt expedition had 
given a reading of 6,065—6,415 years 
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Ideally, 


almost 


anyone 
can produce 
an exhibit... 


But Rathe 


shines under 
less-than-ideal 
circumstances. 


Because last minute problems 
can create quite a racket, 

rely on the company that has 
listened to its customers 

for over 40 years. 


RATHE 
PRODUCTIONS 
INCORPORATED 


New York, New York 
Washington, DC 
Sacramento, California 
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FOR YOUR 1992 
ACQUISITIONS 





Joan Fields 
Vice President 


Acquiring members and 
donors is a lot like other kinds 
of museum acquisition. It’s 
part art—part science, and it 
takes time ... money... 

hard work ... and plenty of 
know-how. Plus, once an 
acquisition is made, you need 
to provide for its longterm 
care. This is especially true of 
members and donors who 
require lots of TLC if they are 
to renew their support year 
after year. 


At Mailworks, we specialize in 
member/donor acquisition and 
retention—through the use of 
strategic marketing, direct 
mail, and telemarketing. We 
know what works for 
museums—and what doesn’t. 


We’ll help you avoid the 
pitfalls, cut costs, and look for 


new ways to do things—smarter 


and better. We’ll make sure 
your campaigns are produced 
on time, within budget, and 
bring in the results you’re 
looking for. 





Wendy Fisher 
President/Creative Director 


CALL US. 


With more cutbacks and 
increased pressure to get more 
dollars in at less cost, what 
you want is performance. At 
Mailworks you'll get just 
that—not the agency 
“run-around.” 


Our firm's principals work 
with you in the beginning— 
and throughout the job. Our 
creative will be fresh and 
innovative, but not “off the 
wall.” And we won't try to sell 
you on what worked last year 
when its this year that’s on 
the line. 


In short, we’ll bend over 
backwards to get your job out 
the way you want it, on time, 
and on budget—every time. 


If you want to increase your 
bottom line and the cost- 
effectiveness of what you’re 
doing, call us. We’re looking 
for clients who are anxious to 
increase their membership and 
donor base—NOW! 


CALL (812) 263-0665. 


Matiliworks 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60601 
(312) 263-0665 


For details, circle #49 on the reply card. 


B.P. (before the present), but the pos- 
sibility of contamination and poor 
stratigraphic information made the re- 
sults inconclusive. 

According to the Science report, 
geological evidence had led 19th-cen- 
tury researchers to conclude that shell 
middens of villages such as Taper- 
inha dated to the early Holocene age, 
but by the middle of this century sci- 
entists thought they were much 
younger. The pottery culture of the 
area, they assumed, owed its exis- 
tence to migrations from northwest- 
ern South America and then disap- 
peared, owing to the inhospitable 
conditions of tropical Amazonia. 

The article authored by Roosevelt, 
R. A. Housley, M. Imazio da Silveira, 
S. Maranca, and R. Johnson concludes 
with this statement of the discovery’s 
significance: “It shows that Amazon 
floodplains were intensively exploited 
for thousands of years and may be 
more appropriate for development ef- 
forts than the poorer hinterlands still 
inhabited by native groups vulnerable 
to acculturation and extinction under 
contact. Protecting Indian cultural and 
territorial integrity and ancient occu- 
pation sites is both a practical and 
ethical priority, for they hold unassail- 
able ancestral rights to the land and 
indispensable knowledge about effec- 
tive, long-term management of tropi- 
cal resources.”—Donald Garfield 


The Wars of the Rose 


A particularly nasty dispute between 
the Rose Art Museum of Brandeis 
University and the Association of Art 
Museum Directors (A.A.M.D) over 
the deaccessioning of several late 
19th-century paintings from the mu- 
seum’s collection could have rami- 
fications throughout the art museum 
community. 

The Waltham, Mass., museum sold 
11 of its paintings at Christie’s in New 
York last November for $3.65 million. 
According to a press release, the mu- 
seum will use the proceeds to “ac- 
quire future works that are germane 
to the museum’s 20th-century focus, 
to conserve the existing collection, 
and to expand the educational role of 
the museum within the university.” 

The decision to deaccession the 
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paintings also was a response to the 
university’s financial troubles and an 
effort to make the museum more in- 
dependent. The museum’s director, 
Carl Belz, told The Boston Globe last 
September: “While it is with regret 
that we part with these objects, I am 
behind achieving the goal of financial 
self-sufficiency, because it guarantees 
the existence of this institution for the 
future.” To some members of the mu- 
seum community, this explanation 
sounded like a plan to apply some of 
the proceeds to the museum’s operat- 
ing expenses. 

Enter the A.A.M.D. The 165-mem- 
ber organization’s president, Mary 
Gardner Neill, director of the Yale 
University Art Gallery, wrote a letter 
in October to Brandeis University 
President Samuel O. Thier, accusing 
the museum of selling the paintings 
to “endow museum operations,” of 
violating “the most basic principle of 
the museum profession,” of a “serious 
betrayal of the public trust,” and of al- 
lowing “expediency to triumph over 
fiduciary responsibility.” Neill warned 
that the museum’s plan could “set a 
dangerous precedent that could well 
be a grave disservice to our nation, its 
universities, and its museums.” 

President Thier was not amused. In 
a reply to Neill, Thier maintained the 
A.A.M.D. had misconstrued the mu- 
seum’s deaccession plans. The policy, 
he asserted, was in keeping with ac- 
cepted museum practices. “[T]here 
has never been any intention to use 
the proceeds for operating funds,” 
Thier declared. He cited the univer- 
sity’s press release, saying the pro- 
ceeds would be used to replenish the 
museum’s collection, for conserva- 
tion, and to expand the museum’s 
“educational role.” Dismissing Neill’s 
assertions as “bombastic,” “hyper- 
bolic” and “emotional rather than rea- 
soned,” Thier disputed a suggestion 
that the deaccession violated the 
donors’ intentions; the proceeds, he 
said, would be used “for purposes 
clearly contemplated by the [paint- 
ings’] donors and within the scope of 
a well thought out collections policy 
as it relates to a university museum.” 

The controversy didn’t end with 
the auction at Christie’s. So incensed 
was the A.A.M.D.’s board that it voted 
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International Award Winning 
Video Presentations. 
¢ Fundraising 
¢ Education 
¢ Outreach 


We Specialize in 
Programming for 


¢ Museums ° Historical Societies 
* Foundations « Colleges 
¢ Art Galleries 


Call, write or fax for information 
and programming samples. 


Phone: 1-800-874-2463 
Fax: (804)873-3790 


714 Thimble Shoals Blvd., Suite B, 
Newport News, Virginia 23606 
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TAS N 


UNIQUE 
DIRECTIONAL 


SPEAKER SYSTEM 


Drops a 30° beam of focused sound 
onto any exhibit without distracting 
others nearby with .audio spillover. 
Clients include Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Field Museum, American 
Museum of Natural History, Boston 
Children’s Museum, Monterey 
rXolbco)d0iaame ace maacela\ male) ton 


AVAILABLE FROM MUSEUM TOOLS 
BOX 2646, SAN ANSELMO, CA 94979 
(415) 485-0630 FAX (415) 457-7239 
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Ideally, 


almost 
anyone 
can produce 
an exhibit... 





But Rathe 


shines under 
less-than-ideal 
circumstances. 





Because you may not have 
time to wait, rely on the 
company that has delivered 
extraordinary exhibits in a 
pinch for over 40 years. 





RATHE 
PRODUCTIONS 
INCORPORATED 


New York, New York 
Washington, DC 
Sacramento, California 











1225 EYE STREET, NW 
WASHINGTON, DC 20005 
202-737-7700 
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Museum Computer Network 


The professional association for people interested in 
using computer technology in museums. Our 
publications and programs have been helping 

museums make advances in automation since 1972. 


¢ Quarterly publication 
Spectra 


¢ Annual Conference 
& Exhibits 


¢ Special Interest Groups ¢ Workshops 


¢ Teaching Materials ¢ Standards Initiatives 


Want to know more? Call or write today for 
membership information and a sample publication. 


5001 Baum Bivd « Pittsburgh, PA 15213-1851 
412-681-1818 » 412-681-5758 (fax) 


MCN is a not-for-profit affiliate organization of the American Association of Museums. 
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SOUNDSIK 


audio tour systems and services 









e SoundsStik infrared 
and radio tour systems 
and services 






e Digital message repeaters 


e Key card operated 
message systems 


e CD/video disc exhibit 
systems 













For information, contact: 
Noel Yaney, President 
10 Corbin Drive * Darien, CT 06820 
Phone: 203-656-1818 
Fax: 203-655-2113 


VISTA GROUP 


INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
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unanimously in November to amend 
its code of ethics, Professional Prac- 
tices in Art Museums, making its 
deaccessioning guidelines even 
tougher. The amendment declares it 
unprofessional conduct for a museum 
or museum director “to dispose of ac- 
cessioned works of art in order to 
provide funds for purposes other 
than acquisitions of works of art for 
the collection.” A violation of this 
provision subjects a museum director 
to reprimand, suspension or expul- 
sion from the A.A.M.D. and bars the 
offending director's museum from 
borrowing objects from member mu- 
seums or participating in shared exhi- 
bitions. 

The Rose Art Museum’s director is 
not an A.A.M.D. member and isn’t di- 
rectly affected by the new code provi- 
sion, said A.A.M.D. Executive Director 
Millicent Guadieri, but the museum 
will be barred from borrowing works 
from member institutions. Asked if the 
association’s action will prevent other 
similar deaccessions, Gaudieri said: “I 
would hope so.”—Evan Roth 


Breeding the New Curator 
at Bard’s Black Center 


Art curators specializing in the mod- 
ern and premodern periods often 
make a smooth and logical transition 
from university art history depart- 
ments to curatorial offices. Curators 
of contemporary art lack a compara- 
ble academic incubator and often 
come from the ranks of artists and 
critics. Museum studies programs, for 
their part, emphasize museum prac- 
tices across a wide spectrum of insti- 
tutions and do not, therefore, equip 
students with all the tools needed to 
tackle the museum display of the art 
of our time, much of which is a chal- 
lenge to exhibit and interpret. 

To fill this lacuna, Bard College, a 
liberal arts institution located in An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, 90 miles north 
of New York City, is working toward 
establishment of a two-year Master of 
Fine Arts program in curatorial stud- 
ies. Conceived as a satellite of the 
campus undergraduate curriculum, 
the program will be linked to other 
components of the Richard and 
Marieluise Black Center for Curatorial 
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Studies and Art in Contemporary Cul- 
ture, founded at Bard in 1990. Shar- 
ing one space are a research center, 
the Rivendell Collection of contempo- 
rary art loaned by the Blacks as a 
study collection, classrooms, library, 
auditorium, and exhibition galleries. 

“The research concerns of the cen- 
ter,” says director Norton Batkin, “are, 
firstly, the relationship of contempo- 
rary culture and society to contempo- 
rary art and, secondly, the history and 
practice of exhibition from the 17th 
and 18th centuries to the present. 
What we are interested in is where 
the practices of exhibition come from 
and how they have evolved, and 
what was motivating them socially, 
economically, and culturally. The 
goal is to train contemporary curators 
who are self-conscious, versed in his- 


tory and criticism, and innovative in. 


the writing about and display of con- 
temporary art.” 

Although conservation, registration, 
and administration will be part of the 
student’s training, the heart of the 
program is exhibition, so that at the 
end of the second year the student 
will put on an exhibition and author 
either a thesis, catalogue, or whatever 
may be the most effective way of crit- 
ically interpreting the works of art. 

Typical of the type of programming 
Batkin envisions for the center, a con- 
ference has been organized to coin- 
cide with the inauguration in early 
April. Its subject is at the heart of the 
center, “Art and Context: Exhibition, 
Interpretation, and Curatorship in the 
Late Twentieth Century.” Participants 
will include Jean-Christoph Ammann, 
director of the Museum of Modern 
Art, Frankfurt; Robert Littman of the 
Centro Cultural Arte Contemporaneo 
in Mexico City; and Kathy Halbreich, 
director of the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis. 

Batkin hopes start-up will be the 
fall semester; a curriculum is currently 
being finalized. Ideally 15 students, 
taught by a faculty of six, will be en- 
rolled in each of the program’s two 
years. In the not too distant future, 
the museum field can expect a con- 
tingent of contemporary curators 
grounded in history and criticism ca- 
pable of acting as innovative presen- 
ters of the art of the present.—D.G. 
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Convenient 
Ways to 
Protect 
Displays 
From 

UV Fading 


Fluorescent Bulb Jackets 
Clear Mylar sleeve slides over bulb to 
stop fluorescent fade and diffuse 
glare ... without loss of visible light 


transmission. Jacket can be easily 
removed when blub needs to be 
changed, and then can be reinstalled 


E-Z Bond UV-Filter Material 
Transparent film, quickly applied to smooth 
glazing, converts display case glass or 
windows into clear UV fade control filters. 


For full details, contact: 


S@/I SELZEI1. 


53-11 105th Street 
Corona, NY 11368 
718-592-8222 

Fax: 718-271-0891 
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Interpretive Quality Mementos 
for Profitable Sales 


ANTIQUED 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
BANKNOTES-POSTERS 


THEY LOOK OLD and FEEL OLD! 


They kindle the interest of 
children and adults alike 
inexpensively priced. 


Over 300 items from every 









HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS CO. 
8 N. Preston St., Phila., Pa 19104 
(215) 387-8076 


Serving museums 50 years 
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Ideally, 


almost 


anyone 
can produce 
an exhibit... 


But Rathe 


shines under 
less-than-ideal 
circumstances. 


Silver-plated coffee pot, 
1730-1760, lot #65. 


i Silver-plated coffee pot, 
uu, 1760-1775, lot #66. 


Silver-plated coffee pot, 
1790, lot #67b. 


Because a broken contract 

can't be allowed to disrupt 

the exhibit, rely on the company 
that has kept the show going 

for over 40 years. 


RATHE 
PRODUCTIONS 
INCORPORATED 


New York, New York 
Washington, DC 
Sacramento, California 
1225 EYE STREET, NW 


WASHINGTON, DC 20005 
202-737-7700 
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CALENDAR 


This Sporting Life: The intersection of variety of which “This black and white and amateur, recreational, 

1878-1991 sports and photography Sporting Life” docu- color photographs. and professional sports; 
has produced a rich ments in an exhibition International in scope, contains work by such 
visual tradition, the of approximately 190 the exhibition pictures masters as Ansel Adams 


and Thomas Eakins; and 
explores the genre of 
sports photojournalism. 
In addition to the 
players, “This Sporting 
Life,” organized by the 
High Museum of Art in 
Atlanta, features the 
fans, playing fields, and 
stadiums in its compre- 
hensive portrait of sport. 
May 16-September 13, 
1992: High Museum of 
Art, Atlanta, Ga. 


November 1—December 
13, 1992: Sarah 
Campbell Blaffer 
Gallery, University of 
Houston, Houston, Tex. 


January 12-March 21, 
1993: de Saisset 
Museum, Santa Clara 
University, Santa Clara, 
Calif. 


April 16-June 13, 1993: 
Delaware Art Museum, 
Wilmington, Del. 

June 25-August 29, 
1993: Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Richard Avedon, Lew 
Alcindor, 61st Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York City, May 2, 
1963. From “This 
Sporting Life.” 
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Challenging the 
Past: The Paintings 
of Chang Dai-chien 


Over his 60-year career, 
Chang Dai-chien 
managed to combine the 
traditional and the 
modern in his life and in 
his paintings, which 
number almost 30,000. 
Jet planes, photography, 
Western art styles like 
abstract expressionism, 
and residence in Brazil 
and the U.S. coalesce 
with the venerable 
Chinese literati tradition 
of the artist-scholar. The 
first retrospective of 
Chang in the West since 
his death in 1983, “Chal- 
lenging the Past” res- 
onates with the styles of 
earlier periods of 
Chinese art and a keen 
awareness of the 
present. 


Through April 5, 1992: 
Arthur M. Sackler 
Gallery, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 


April 29-July 19, 1992: 
The Asia Society, New 
York 


August 28-October 25, 
1992: The Saint Louis Art 
Museum, St. Louis, Mo. 


Martin Puryear 


A mid-career retrospec- 
tive of Washington-born 
sculptor Martin Puryear 
features 35 works that 
display the artist's hand- 
crafted abstract sculp- 
tures. Organized by and 
launched at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, 
“Martin Puryear” 
consists of works 
created from the 1970s 
to the present, many of 
which evoke in a 
metaphorical way exotic 
cultures and the world 
of natural organisms. 
Puryear creates his free- 
standing and wall-size 
sculptures out of wood 
and such nontional 
materials as rawhide, 
tar, and steel mesh. 
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Through May 10, 1992: 
Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden, 


Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


July 26-October 4, 1992: 
Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art, Los Angeles 


November 8-January 3, 
1993: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Philadel- 
phia 


World War Il: 
Personal Accounts— 
Pearl Harbor to 

V-J Day 


The unfolding history of 
World War II is traced 
through the personal 
perspectives of the 
soldiers and generals 
who fought and planned 
the campaigns in Europe 
and the Pacific. Orga- 
nized by the Lyndon 
Baines Johnson Library 
in Austin, Tex., the 
exhibit contains diaries, 
letters, personal objects, 
photographs and docu- 





mentary footage taken 
by participants and wit- 
nesses to the war. 
Exhibit highlights 
include the draft of Roo- 
sevelt’s “Day of Infamy” 
speech, General George 
Patton’s diary, and 
Hitler’s last will and tes- 
tament. 


Through March 29, 1992: 
San Antonio Museum of 
Art, San Antonio, Tex. 


April 18—August 23, 
1992: Lyndon B. 
Johnson Library, Austin, 
Tex. 


September 19-January 
4, 1993: Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Library, 
Abilene, Kan. 


January 30-May 2, 1993: 
Harry S. Truman Library, 
Independence, Mo. 


May 29-August 15, 
1993: Herbert Hoover 
Library, West Branch, 
lowa 


Chang Dai-chien, 
White Lotus (1963), 
album leaf, ink and 
color on silk. 


Cincinnati: 
Settlement to 1860 


A year after it moved 
into its quarters at the 
city’s renovated art-deco 
railroad terminal, the 
Cincinnati Historical 
Society opened the first 
phase of its comprehen- 
sive exhibition of this 
city on the Ohio River. 
The exhibit divides the 
first 100 years of Cincin- 
nati history into four gal- 
leries beginning with the 
native population and 
early settlers, through 
early urban expansion, 
to the heyday of the 
mid-century. By means 
of re-created cityscapes 
and costumed museum 
interpreters, visitors 
experience the sights, 
smells, and sounds of 
the bustling riverfront 
city and learn how it 
became known as the 
Queen City of the West. 


Permanent installation: 


Cincinnati Historical 
Society, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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F. Latortue, Festiva/ 


(1972), oil on masonite. 


From the Holder- 


de Lavallade Collection. 


oe 


Spirits: Selections 
from the Collection 
of Geoffrey Holder 
and Carmen de 
Lavallade 


Outside the mainstream, 
art often serves as hand- 
maiden to spiritualism 
in all its diverse mani- 
festations within folk 
culture. Dancer, actor, 
photographer, and 
author Geoffrey Holder 
and his wife Carmen de 
Lavallade have amassed 
over the years a collec- 
tion of works from 
Haiti, Africa, Mexico, 
and the U.S. that shares 
a mystical sensibility. 
“Spirits” highlights 
nearly 150 works includ- 
ing African sculpture, 
Haitian painting, 
Mexican masks, and 
North American folk 
and visionary art. The 
exhibit was organized 
by the Katonah Museum 
of Art, Katonah, N.Y. 
and debuted at the 
Chicago Cultural Center. 


Through April 5, 1992: 
Portland Museum of Art, 
Portland, Maine 





May 10-July 5, 1992: 
Samuel P. Harn Museum 
of Art, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


August 9-October 11, 
1992: Dayton Art Insti- 
tute, Dayton, Ohio 


November 1-January 3, 
1993: Milwaukee Public 
Museum, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 


January 24-March 28, 
1993: Minnesota Museum 
of Art, St. Paul, Minn. 


April 24-June 20, 1993: 
Boise Art Museum, 
Boise, Idaho 


Information Art: 
Diagramming 
Microchips 


Although no larger than 
a thumb nail, the 
computer chip resem- 
bles a roadway map 
layered with richly 
colored and intricate 
designs. These patterns 
begin as diagrams 100 to 
200 times larger than the 
chip, on the surface of 
which they are photo- 
graphically reduced and 
etched in silicon. Not 


intended to be per- 
ceived as works of art, 
microchip diagrams 
evoke abstract geometric 
paintings and textile 
designs. Organized by 
the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, “Infor- 
mation Art” presents 31 
computer-generated 
plots of 22 circuits, as 
well as actual chips. 


Through April 10, 1992: 
MIT-List Visual Arts 
Center, Cambridge, Mass. 


May 2-June 28, 1992: 
Montgomery Museum of 
Fine Arts, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


July 7-August 30, 1992: 
Albany Museum of Art, 
Albany, Ga. 


September 15-December 
15, 1992: National 
Academy of Science, 
Washington, D.C. 


January 10-March 5, 
1993: Oregon Museum 
of Science and Industry, 
Portland, Oreg. 


April 1-May 21, 1993: 
Chicago Atheneum, 
Chicago 





Picasso and Things: 
The Still Lifes of 
Picasso 


To celebrate in part its 
75th anniversary, the 
Cleveland Museum of 
Art organized a retro- 
spective of the still lifes 
created by Pablo Picasso 
over the course of his 
prolific and varied 
career. Nearly 150 works 
including drawings, 
paintings, collages, 
sculptures, and construc- 
tions divide into six 
periods from 1901 to 
1969 and range in size 
from the minute to the 
monumental. For 
Picasso, like Cézanne 
before him, still lifes 
served as tools for 
formal considerations. 
The artist also saddled 
objects with metaphori- 
cal references to his 
private life and society. 


Through May 3, 1992: 
The Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 


June 14-August 23, 
1992: Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Order and Customer — 
tracking packages are 
available for man- 
aging catalogue 
operations. 


for not-for-profit 
organizations. 


Among The Organizations Using 
WordStock Are: 


National Gallery of Canada 


Oakland Museum 
A.LA. Bookstore, Washington, DC Ohio State University 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery Rhode Island Zoo 
Alcatraz Bookstore San Diego Museum of Art 
Armand Hammer Museum of Art Schuylkill Valley Nature Center 
Asia Society Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
Audubon Society, Chevy Chase Toldeo Museum of Art 
Baltimore Museum of Art Museu United Nations Bookshop 
Brooklyn Museum Maritime Museu Walker Art Center 
Brown University Minneapolis Institute of Arts Washington Project for the Arts 
Canadian Centre for Architecture Mystic Marinelife Aquarium Wexner Center for the Arts 
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Darkened Waters: Profile of a Spill 


ocated 260 miles downstream 
from North America’s worst oil 
spill, the Homer, Alaska region 
experienced first hand the shock to 
the area’s ecology and the disruption 
of its society caused by the ground- 
ing of the Exxon Valdez in March 
1989. It fell upon the local natural 
history museum, the Pratt Museum in 
Homer, to make some sense of the 
rumors and questionable news ac- 
counts that sprang up. 
Soon after the disaster, the mu- 
seum’s board recommended the cre- 
ation of an exhibition. Arranged during 


BY DONALD GARFIELD 


the massive attempt at clean-up, it 
opened that June. A modest affair, 400 
square feet of primarily photographic 
material, it nevertheless drew 30,000 
visitors over the next year, many of 
whom left their reactions lucidly ex- 
pressed in a comment book. An over- 
whelming majority urged the museum 
to create a traveling exhibition based 
on the tragedy to inform residents of 
the lower 48 states what had hap- 
pened, the price the nation’s environ- 
ment pays for its energy habits, and 
the difficulty of responding to such an 
untoward event. The result is “Dark- 


ened Waters: Profile of an Oil Spill,” 
which contains as one of its arti- 
facts—alongside a section of an oil 
boom and make-shift oil-absorbing 
pom poms—copies of pages from the 
visitor book, granted a museological 
apotheosis by being plasticized for 
subsequent audiences to peruse. 
Supplementing the museum’s small 
staff, an advisory committee made up 
of anthropologists, environmentalists, 
biologists, representatives of federal 
agencies, and (early on) officials of 
the oil industry lent their expertise 
and opinions throughout the plan- 


Ankle deep in the disaster, the Pratt Museum sought to convey that there was more than one truth about the Spill. 
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ning process. According to the mu- 
seum’s curator of education, Martha 
Madsen, the anthropologists sug- 
gested the exhibit tell the powerful 
story of the oil spill from the point of 
view of its impact on the community 
so that the historical narration and 
scientific analysis join a chorus of 
voices, those of the people directly 
affected. They are represented in the 
exhibition in panels with photo- 
graphs and quotations, as well as a 
listening station with extended taped 
remarks of local inhabitants. 

The look of the exhibition—text 
and photos on wood panels linked by 
white oil drums, artifacts, and interac- 
tive components such as a computer 
program and microscopes— reflects 
the character of a small Alaska com- 
munity and the reality of a limited 
budget. This quality harmonizes with 
one of the exhibit’s themes, that one 
way to avoid or minimize the number 
of future spills is to limit consumption 
of petroleum-derived products, the 
pervasiveness of which an oil-prod- 
ucts quiz demonstrates. 

One proceeds through the exhibit 
assisted by thematic guide-posts ris- 
ing from the tops of the panels like 
oversized index-card tabs. Marker ti- 
tles include: “A Huge Disaster,” “The 
Rush to React,” and “A Shock to Na- 
ture.” The exhibition employs a mul- 
tisensory approach without being 
gimicky, so that visitors can, for ex- 
ample, lift a rubber mat on an oil 
drum and smell crude oil or see for 
themselves the extent of a 600-mile- 
long spill on any part of the map of 
the U.S. Comic relief, of decidedly 
black humor, helps relieve the de- 
pressing tale in a panel of cartoons 
that were inspired by the spill and 
published in papers nationwide. 

“Darkened Waters” avoids pointing 
the finger of blame; instead, it lets vis- 
itors make up their own minds. Like 
the demonstration that a tiny amount 
of oil will spread surprisingly wide on 
the water’s surface, the reasons for 
the spill range across government 
deregulation and lack of enforcement, 
inadequate disaster-response plans, 
corporate irresponsibility, and _ ulti- 
mately the mechanism that drives the 
need for ships like the Exxon Valdez, 
the world’s dependence on oil. 
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Great works of all ages are in your 
care. Protect their environment as 
well as their safety with this hand- 
some display case from Oro. It 
features a large, dust free viewing 
area, and maximum security is 
assured by three locks. The glass 
front panel opens on a full length 
piano hinge. Optional light box 
floods the interior with non-glare, 
diffused light. All glass is tempered 
for safety. Shipped ready to use. 
Environmental protection, security 
and excellent viewing area on 
three sides. For further information, 
call or write today. 


MANUFACTURING CO 
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Exhibit organizers, which in addi- 
tion to Madsen include the Pratt Mu- 
seum’s director Betsy Pitzman and 
guest curator Mike O’Meara, recog- 
nized that there is more than one 
truth about the spill. Different parts 
of the exhibit therefore focus on 
what a biologist sees, or a fisherman, 
or an oil industry representative. Dif- 
ferences of opinions about the facts 
and their interpretation appear in no- 
tations called “Point of View,” while 
the museum avoids being cast as the 
all-knowing and final authority. 

The progress of the clean-up and 
the long-range environmental effects 
take up a significant part of the ex- 
hibit. The death of coastal life is 
tracked and the lingering problems 
examined. Madsen says that the ex- 
hibit will be updated as it travels and 
as results become known from some 
of the government scientific studies 
that have been kept back because of 
litigation. She also notes that each 
venue is invited to add its own epi- 
logue to the exhibit, so that it can 
serve as a platform for a discussion of 
local oil-related and environmental 
issues. 

While a sense of tragedy pervades 
the exhibit, organizers have built into 
“Darkened Waters” a way for visitors 
to leave with some hope that solutions 
can be had. Examples of how individ- 
uals and programs have made head- 
way in curbing oil consumption 
through conservation efforts show 
possible steps ordinary people can 
take. A hand-out brochure entitled 
“Can People Make a Difference?” out- 
lines some actions everyone can take 
to make a positive contribution. Orga- 
nizers have also prepared an exhibit 
catalogue that will appear this spring. 

“Darkened Waters” is being circu- 
lated until 1995 by the Association of 
Science and Technology Centers in 
Washington, D.C. It continues at the 
National Museum of Natural History, 
Smithsonian Institution, until April 19, 
1992. It then travels as follows: Au- 
gust 29—November 29, 1992: Mary- 
land Science Center, Baltimore, Md.; 
December 19—March 14, 1993: San 
Diego Museum of Natural History, 
San Diego, Calif.; April 3—June 27, 
1993: The Carnegie Science Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (| 
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T R E N OD S 


The Art of Partnering 


BY DAN YAEGER AND CLEMENTINE BROWN 


O many in the museum commu- 
7 nity, tourism might conjure up 
_ images of Duane Hanson’s hu- 
morous lifelike sculpture of a couple 
dressed in sandals and gaudy floral 
designs, girded with a vast array of 
photographic paraphernalia. In real- 
ity, tourism and the travel industry 
are among the most pervasive eco- 
nomic and social forces in our world 
today, and the museum community 
can’t afford to ignore them. 
Internationally, travel has been in- 
creasing at a dizzying pace in the past 
decade. According to the Travel In- 
dustry World Yearbook, worldwide 
travel expenditures top $2.5 trillion an- 


nually, about 12 percent of the gross 
international product, making travel 
and tourism the largest industry in the 
world. Regular growth in personal in- 
come and leisure time has seemingly 
made travel an “unalienable right,” in 
contrast to the extraordinary privilege 
it was just a generation ago. 


Dan Yaeger, a specialist in travel in- 
dustry advertising and marketing, 
and Clementine Brown, former di- 
rector of public relations and mar- 
keting at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, are partners in the advertis- 
ing and marketing firm, Brown/ 
Yaeger Communications Inc., Boston. 


The cultural community (including 
museums), however, has been slow 
to realize the impact the travel indus- 
try holds for bringing visitors—and 
new revenues—to its doors. Tourists 
often are viewed, like that Duane 
Hanson sculpture, as somewhat 
tacky—to be tolerated, but not em- 
braced. By the same token, busi- 
nesses within the travel industry have 
not fully appreciated the value of 
cultural institutions on their enter- 
prises. Culture is often seen as pe- 
ripheral or irrelevant to the pursuit of 
filling airline seats or, in the hotel id- 
iom, putting “heads in beds.” The 
worlds of culture and travel histori- 
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cally have maintained a polite dis- 
tance. 

However, a variety of forces are 
converging to bring them closer to- 
gether. Cutbacks in government and 
corporate arts funding have opened 
eyes at many cultural institutions to 
the necessity of divining new sources 
of revenue. The recession and in- 
creased competition are prompting 
travel businesses to devise new 
methods of boosting sales. The term 
“cultural tourism” is in the air. Culture 
and travel are both beginning to real- 
ize the value of establishing relation- 
ships with each other, of working to- 
gether to attract visitors. Both are 
beginning to learn the potential re- 
wards of what we call the “art of 
partnering.” 

Ironically, the two largest segments 
of the travel industry, hotels and 
transportation, are relatively power- 
less in the overall process of stimulat- 
ing travel. Transportation businesses 
are a means to a traveler’s objective 
of getting somewhere; few people 
would consider their flight on a 
jumbo jet or a stay in a hotel as their 
primary travel goal. Moreover, travel 
businesses offer a “perishable” prod- 
uct. If a hotel room goes empty for 
the night, or if a plane takes off with 
an empty seat, the business loses po- 
tential revenue that cannot be cap- 
tured later. 

Travel businesses are therefore vi- 
tally dependent on the “destination” 
to bring the visitor into a hotel or 
onto a plane. In leisure travel a des- 
tination consists of the attractions and 
events an area features that give vis- 
itors a reason to visit. In many com- 
munities, those attractions and events 
are predominantly cultural in nature 
(including the arts, educational at- 
tractions, and historical sites). 

In fact, culture is frequently cited 
aS a major reason for travel in the 
U.S. According to projections by the 
U.S. Travel and Tourism Administra- 
tion, 26 percent of the 35 million 
Overseas visitors to the U.S. visit an 
art gallery or museum, and 19 per- 
cent attend the performing arts. Mu- 
seum and gallery attendance ranks 
third out of 13 tourism activities, be- 
hind shopping and sightseeing, while 
the performing arts rank seventh. 
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The potential impact of culture on 
travel businesses is profound. The 
now-familiar statistic from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts in 
1988, stating that Americans spent 
$3.7 billion on arts events versus $2.8 
billion on sporting events, is impres- 
sive in illustrating not just the size but 
the composition of the cultural mar- 
ket. Cultural visitors represent an up- 
scale audience, with the means to 
travel frequently and in style. This is 
exactly the type of audience most 
travel businesses would love to 
reach, and developing partnerships 
with cultural institutions is a perfect 
way to make contact with the affluent 
visitor. 

Coincident with the travel indus- 
try’s growing realization of the value 
of culture, many museums today 
need a “white knight” like never be- 
fore. In response to the federal arts 
grant programs of the 1980s, which 
emphasized private matching funds, 
museums were prompted to turn to 
corporations to help meet federal 
funding requirements. So far in the 
1990s, a recessionary economy is 
making that corporate funding much 
harder to come by. Earned income 
generated by visitors from both ad- 
missions and ancillary sales (in the 
museum shop, restaurant, and so on) 
is growing in importance. To some 
institutions, especially those without 
a healthy endowment or strong de- 
velopment programs, survival de- 
pends on it. 

Also, rising costs are forcing a uni- 
versal decline in “blockbuster” exhibi- 
tions, causing museums to concentrate 
on offering smaller-scale exhibitions 
and domestic “exchange” shows, or 
highlighting their permanent collec- 
tions on a continual basis. As a result, 
museum marketing budgets are gener- 
ally lower than those enjoyed during 
the “blockbuster” years. The cultural 
community now needs to seek out 
creative marketing methods to attract 
visitors and new revenue. The art of 
partnering with travel businesses is an 
economical way of accomplishing that 
goal. 

When a museum engages in the art 
of partnering, it seeks to attract visitors 
to its doors by utilizing the marketing 
strengths of one or more travel indus- 
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try businesses (and/or other cultural 
institutions) that have a vested interest 
in increasing visitation to the area. A 
partnership has the effect of creating a 
more significant impact than would be 
possible were the partners to market 
themselves individually. 

Partnering provides a museum with 
three significant benefits. First, it in- 
troduces the museum to new audi- 
ences or broadens existing audiences, 
including out-of-town and foreign 
visitors, and extends the museum’s 
“area of influence” far beyond the city 
limits. Second, partnering provides 
the museum with new revenue 
sources. New visitation translates into 
immediate revenues from admissions 
and sales in the museum shop and 
restaurant, and a successful partner- 
ship also has the effect of making the 
institution more vital and attractive in 
the eyes of future corporate donors. 

Third, partnering bestows upon the 
museum an intangible, albeit impor- 
tant, benefit that affects the founda- 
tion of its mission. By creating a suc- 
cessful partnership, the museum’s 
standing is enhanced among its peers, 
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in its own home town, and in the 
“outside world” as a driving educa- 
tional, social, and economic force. 
The art of partnering helps establish 
the museum’s valuable role in the life 
of its community, and everyone 
benefits in the bargain. 

While the concept of partnering is 
the wave of the future for cultural in- 
stitutions and travel businesses, it re- 
vives the spirit of two age-old cus- 
toms: barn raising and bartering. Like 
an old-fashioned barn raising, part- 
nering at its best engages the efforts 
of an entire community to assist one 
of its members in an enterprise that in 
the end benefits everyone. 

For example, the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, currently celebrating its 75th an- 
niversary, recently enlisted the travel 
industry to help promote three interna- 
tional loan exhibitions. The museum, 
along with the Cleveland Convention 
& Visitors Bureau, Cleveland Arts Con- 
sortium, Continental Airlines, Thrifty 
Car Rental, Cleveland-area hotels, and 
a local travel agent, created a “Cleve- 
land Cultural Getaway” package for 
out-of-town visitors. By pooling funds 


When you 
want the 
best in 
audio 
tours 


and combining energies, the partners 
created a brochure, conducted a direct 
marketing campaign, purchased adver- 
tising, and developed a nationwide 
publicity effort. 

Although the partners in Cleveland 
funded a cooperative marketing bud- 
get, the “magic” of the relationship is 
found in the products each organiza- 
tion is contributing to the partnership 
in the form of barter. Continental Air- 
lines is providing the museum with 
in-kind services (including transporta- 
tion of objects for the exhibitions), of- 
fering a special airfare to the pack- 
age, and promoting the package 
through in-flight advertising and di- 
rect mail to its OnePass frequent-flyer 
program members. The hotels are of- 
fering special room rates and provid- 
ing promotional support through 
their own communications programs. 
The convention bureau and arts con- 
sortium are contributing valuable 
mailing lists and acting as the infor- 
mation conduit between the partners 
during the program’s development. 
The local travel agent is furnishing 
the nationwide toll-free number and 
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on-staff travel professionals to re- 
spond to visitor inquiries. The mu- 
seum, for its part, is producing the 
ads and brochure, coordinating the 
media placement, and providing, 
through its 75th anniversary exhibi- 
tions, the key selling point of the 
package. Each of the partners is bar- 
tering an item of value to the other 
partners; by combining them, each of 
the individual products is signifi- 
cantly increased in value. 

While partnering can be as complex 
as Cleveland’s cultural travel program, 
it can be as simple as two partners dis- 
playing each other’s brochures or just 
providing word-of-mouth referrals. 
Partnerships can be organized around 
a special exhibition, event, or festival, 
or they can be on-going and institu- 
tionalized. For instance, the Arts and 
Tourism office of the San Francisco 
Convention and Visitors Bureau has 
been promoting the city’s cultural at- 
tractions since 1989. 

All successful partnerships, how- 
ever, share the common traits of net- 
working, planning, and research. The 
art of partnering for a museum be- 
gins with developing close relation- 
ships with the local travel industry. 
Getting to know the characteristics 
and strengths of travel industry part- 
ners, assessing the partners’ value to 
the museum’s marketing needs, is the 
critical first step and the font from 
which all promotional ideas flow. 

Planning is crucial to the outcome 
of a cooperative partnership. From 
the outset, all partners should be 
clear on the program’s objectives, on 
the division of responsibilities, and 
on what results the program can be 
expected to achieve. If money is to 
be exchanged, one of the partners 
should have the responsibility of be- 
ing “banker” and accounting proce- 
dures should be agreed upon in ad- 
vance. A lawyer’s advice is highly 
recommended. 

Finally, all successful partnerships 
culminate with publicizing the results. 
Each of the partners should be diligent 
in measuring the impact of the part- 
nership on its business—visitation, 
sales, new audiences reached—and 
should share this information with the 
other partners. This information is vi- 
tal to planning future partnerships and 
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to communicating the value of culture- 
travel partnerships to the community. 

Publicizing the results of a partner- 
ship is possibly the most important 
facet of the art of partnering. The Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, which de- 
veloped a variety of partnerships with 
the travel industry in promoting 
Renoir and Monet exhibitions in re- 
cent years, is credited with generating 
$80 million in economic impact for 
Boston with the two exhibitions. The 
Currier Gallery of Art in Manchester, 
N.H., attracted 74,000 visitors in three 
months during “Corot to Monet” in 
1991 (the museum’s annual atten- 
dance had been 47,000), thanks in 
part to the development of a citywide 
French Festival and extensive culture- 
travel radio promotions. Both the 
MFA and the Currier gained recogni- 
tion as significant economic forces in 
their communities and, by publicizing 
the results of their efforts, have 
opened the doors to future partner- 
ships and funding opportunities. 

Partnering between culture and 
travel is still in its infancy, but is 
catching on throughout the U.S. and 
promises to become a dominant 
trend in museum marketing. Accord- 
ing to Anthony Tighe, an intergovern- 
mental affairs specialist at the N.E.A., 
40 state travel offices promote the arts 
in some manner, and 24 have devel- 
oped strategic plans for cultural 
tourism. On a local level, hundreds of 
cultural institutions are developing 
cooperative relationships with the 
travel industry, from full-scale travel 
packages at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and international special events 
like AmeriFlora 92 in Columbus, 
Ohio, to relatively simple museum- 
hotel weekend promotions at Conner 
Prairie in Noblesville, Ind. 

Partnerships are increasing in pop- 
ularity because they hold such great 
promise for museums to increase 
their visitation. and visibility without 
major capital investments. However, 
partnering will not obviate the need 
for public grant funding, member- 
ship drives, or corporate sponsor- 
ships and philanthropy. Partnering, 
rather, is a new marketing tool to 
supplement the more traditional mar- 
keting methods of advertising and 
public relations. | 
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Long considered to be the finest of all photographic processes, 
the pigment-based CARBRO print has been revived by the 
exciting new UltraStable system. These uniquely beautiful 
prints are truly permanent and can be safely displayed under 


normal viewing conditions for over 500 years without any 
change in the original color images. 


The UltraStable print is made from full-size separation 
negatives electronically produced from film or art. Four layers 
of pigmented gelatin relief films are combined to produce a 
color print with saturated color values and image sharpness 
unmatched by any other color print process. 


Call or write for a price list and more information. 


KEN LIEBERMAN LABORATORIES, INC. 
118 W. 22 ST. NYC 10011 © TEL 212.633.0500 FAX 675.8269 


For details, circle #95 on the reply card. 


BARTOW- PELL 
CARRIAGE HOUSE 
Pelham Bay Park, NY 


Capital campaign graphics, 
public program plan, 
research and exhibition 
design for an historic 
landmark on New York 
City park land. 


7 Woodland Avenue 
Larchmont, N.Y. 10538 
tel (914) 834-5700 
fax (914) 834-6190 


For details, circle #53 on the reply card. 
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Chicago’s New Surrealist Presence 


he Art Institute of Chicago has 

been known in recent years for 

its collection of Impressionist 
and post-Impressionist paintings. 
Now, the museum boasts a large col- 
lection of works that could add anoth- 
er dimension to its reputation, and 
prove at least as popular as the muted 
shades of Monet’s water lilies or the 
heady swirls of Van 
Gogh’s landscapes. 

Last fall, the institute 
received five Surrealist 
works by Joan Miro and 
Paul Klee from the estate 
of Claire Zeisler, a local 
artist and art collector. 
Soon after, it acquired 77 
Dada and _ Surrealist 
works from museum 
trustee Lindy Bergman, 
who, with her late hus- 
band Edwin, was one of 
the first collectors of 
modern art in Chicago. 
According to Charles 
Stuckey, curator of 20th- 
century paintings and 
sculpture, the two gifts 
will establish the insti- 
tute’s Surrealist collec- 
tion as one of the most 
important in the country. 

Zeisler’s donation in- 
cludes one painting by 
Miro and four works by 
Klee. The Bergman gift 
encompasses a wide va- 
riety of media: paintings, 
drawings, collages, and 
sculptures. Among the 
artists represented are 
Max Ernst, René Ma- 
gritte, Pablo Picasso, 
Alexander Calder, and Salvador Dali. 

Both the Bergmans and Zeisler 
were pioneers in the collection of 
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Dada and Surrealist works in the Mid- 
west. Among the first collectors of 
modern art in Chicago, Edwin and 
Lindy Bergman devoted three 
decades to assembling a collection 
particularly well-known for its com- 
prehensive holding of Joseph Cor- 
nell’s works. Despite the Chicago art 
community’s distaste for Klee, Zeisler 


Paul Klee, /n The Magic Mirror 
(Zauberspiegelbild) (1934), 
oil on canvas on board. 





developed a taste for European mod- 
ern art during the 1930s and decided 
to purchase some of the artist’s works. 

The works will find their home in 
the recently reinstalled Galleries of 
Modern Art 1900-1950. Zeisler’s and 
Bergman’s gifts won’t cover the walls 
solidly with paintings like the neigh- 
boring Impressionist and post-Impres- 
sionist rooms. Following 
the traditional rules of 
museum display, the 
Impressionist and post- 
Impressionist paintings 
are separated from art- 
work of the same era 
done in different media. 
But Bergman made her 
donation to the museum 
on the condition that 
the works — whether 
paintings, collages, draw- 
ings, or sculptures—all 
be displayed together, 
reflecting the tendency 
of the 20th-century artist 
to explore a variety of 
media. 

The pleasing play of 
light and color in the 
paintings next door may 
provide fierce competi- 
tion, but Stuckey has 
faith in the Surrealist 
works’ widespread ap- 
peal. Of all 20th-century 
art movements, he says, 
Surrealism is the most 
universally directed. 
“Surrealism made the 
first systematic appeal 
in art to dream states, 
the subconscious, and 
chance,” he - says. 
“Those are such everyday issues, 
they’re a constantly recognized part of 
one’s everyday experience.” [| 
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The Retailer For The Business of Retailing 


A Flexible Point of Sale System to handle all your inventory, purchasing and reporting needs. As your business 
grows and changes, this system can expand with your needs. This system is already in use in thousands of 
businesses all over the country including many museum shops. 


¢ Use real cash register and/or 
terminal for sales on a true 
multi-user system. 


Sell books using the ISBN# to 
reduce need for labels, or scan 
bar codes or type in item # or 
have preset keys for popular 
products. 

Manage remote locations. 
Track real profitability by item, 
department or vendor products. 
Create recommended purchase 
orders based on sales volume or 
set reorder points and quantity- 
on-hand. 


Support includes on-site and NO PREVIOUS COMPUTER EXPERIENCE NECESSARY! 
class room training, user group CALL FOR MORE INFORMATION: 


meetings, ongoing phone Bistnas 
1428 Ravi 
support both for questions and MULNTE pes 


on-line with your system. Managing Lnventory Now Teceesty (301) 858-7031 





For details, circle #129 on the reply card. 
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For details, circle #41 on the reply card. 
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Dissension in the Ranks 


The Museum: A Reference Guide 
Michael Steven Shapiro, ed., with the assis- 
tance of Louis Ward Kemp. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1990. 385pp., hardbound. 
$65.00. 


Reviewed by Carol B. Stapp 


Perhaps the lack of cohesion evident 
in the essays commissioned expressly 
for The Museum: A Reference Guide 
can be understood as symptomatic of 
the factionalism characterizing the 
museum profession in general. In- 
deed, the final chapter devoted to 
surveying museum professionalism 
concludes rather ruefully that “after a 





















GRANDWELL 
NEES aNe 


Quality L.E.D. Displays and Products 
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century of development, museology 
is still an emerging field, the exis- 
tence of which is occasionally denied 
by its own practitioners.” 

Without organizational unity, es- 
sayist J. Lynne Teather argues, the au- 
thority and legitimacy of the museum 
profession is severely undermined in 
the eyes of the public. A sole voice 
speaking to the public on behalf of 
the museum profession, however, 
would probably not be an attractive 
proposition to the majority of practi- 
tioners in the U.S., who clearly sup- 
port the plethora of professional or- 
ganizations that serve and represent 
them. Just as a variety of professional 


For details, circle #42 on the reply card. 


State of the Art 


Visual Information Systems 


Announce the state of your art with L.E.D. visual 
information systems from Grandwell Industries. L.E.D. 
displays combine text with graphics & animation to 
deliver high impact messages in an easy to read format. 
Grandwell displays offer a visually exciting, versatile 
solution to all your communication needs. 


Grandwell Industries will be exhibiting at the 1992 AAM Annual Meeting in 
Baltimore April 25-29, 1992. Please visit us at Booth #625 


organizations can offer valuable di- 
versity, a compendium of 11 chapters 
by contributors drawn from the mu- 
seum and university communities can 
result—if properly coordinated—in a 
richness of perspective that converts 
the shortcomings of multiple view- 
points into a strength. Yet the virtues 
of pluralism in a comprehensive text 
may be outweighed by its vices when 
readers are not fairly well versed in 
the material presented. 

The Museum: A Reference Guide is 
intended to introduce general read- 
ers, museum studies students, and 
beginning professionals to the his- 
tory and functions of museums. The 


-Attendant and Employee Communication 
-Tour Scheduling 
-Ticket Information 
-General Information 
-Queue Line Information 
-Group Greetings 
-Exhibit Announcements 


Grandwell provides complete technical and software 
support for all displays. Please call to receive our brochure. 


800/338-6554 


The Specialists In Visual Information Management Systems 
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essayists, including the editor and 
his assistant, present a historical out- 
line, survey of sources, and biblio- 
graphic checklist on five species of 
museums (natural history, art, sci- 
ence and technology, history, and 
folk) and three facets of museum 
practice (collections, education, and 
exhibition), as well as three aspects 
of the museum milieu (the public, 
biography, and professionalism). 

The book therefore adheres to well- 
established conventions when parti- 
tioning its eponymous subject, even 
while leaving important topics either 
unaddressed or addressed only in 
passing (management, security, con- 
servation) and ignoring whole cate- 
gories of museums (children’s, ethnic, 
zoos). Conceptually, this orthodox for- 
mat and incomplete coverage possibly 
reinforces traditionally perceived dif- 
ferences in museum types; mechani- 
cally, the anthology approach and un- 
integrated chapters produce repetition 
and contradiction. 

What would general readers, mu- 
seum studies students, and beginning 
professionals make, for example, of 
the appearance of Charles Willson 
Peale in seven chapters or Thomas 
Hoving in four chapters, the former 
invoked each time as the patron saint 
of good museum practice and the lat- 
ter as the flawed impresario of ques- 
tionable museum practice? Other 
figures also appear again and 
again—imost noticeably P. T. Barnum, 
Laurence Vail Coleman, John Cotton 
Dana, Benjamin Ives Gilman, George 
Brown Goode, Theodore Low, Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, Albert Eide Parr, 
and Francis Henry Taylor. While their 
recurrent presence affirms their emi- 
nence, replowing the same ground 
engenders the literary equivalent of 
museum fatigue. 

Redundancy poses less of a prob- 
lem, however, than consideration of 
the same topic in widely dispersed 
sections. Audience research, for in- 
Stance, pops up in the chapters on 
the art museum, science and technol- 
ogy museums, museum education, 
museum exhibition, and the public 
and the museum; mention of ethics 
occurs in the chapters on the art mu- 
seum, science and technology muse- 
ums, the history museum, the folk 
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Contact: 
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For details, circle #88 on the reply card. 
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ALLEN 





ALLEN INSURANCE ASSOCIATES 


insurance services to the 
museum and arts communities 


for over twenty years. 


all us if you think we 
may be of service. 
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If only they had been using 


Landmark 


Rtathnner 


Site Management Software 


e Maintenance Scheduling 
e Collection Management 
e Budget Planning 






Landmark Planner is the complete solution to both your site and collection 
management needs. It offers complete collection cataloging including donor 
information, assessment history, and multiple pages for description and 
provenance. Quickly locate any item in your entire collection with just a few 
keystrokes. With the maintenance scheduling and planning features you will 
always know what work needs to be done to keep your site and collection in 
beautiful condition. And the budgeting features will keep you up to date on the 
time and costs involved in running your site. Landmark Planner is so easy to use 
that you will be up and running in no time. Call today and see for yourself how 
easily you can manage your site and collection with Landmark Planner. 
For DOS-based PCs and LANs 
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Coastal Technologies 


201 744-3338 


For details, circle #54 on the reply card. 
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The Trilite Structural System is strong yet lightweight and easy 
to assemble. Available in any color, Trilite’s simple modular 
construction allows it to be built into an incredible variety 

of structures. 

Full customer design service available. 
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For further details contact: 


A 


OPTIKINETICS LTD 
123 Walgreen Road 
Carp, Ontario KOA 1LO, Canada 


Telephone (613) 836 5856 
Facsimile (613) 836 6491 





For details, circle #5 on the reply card. 
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museum, museum collections, and 
professionalism. Since the index is re- 
stricted to “significant personalities, 
institutions, and events in museum 
history and contemporary practice” 
and cross-referencing among authors 
is minimal, a vague sense of deja vu 
or disorientation is likely to arise. A 
better index would be more immedi- 
ately useful to readers than the ap- 
pendixes devoted to annotated list- 
ings of museum directories and 
archives and _ special collections, 
along with a listing of museum-re- 
lated periodicals. 

Many of the individual chapters can 
nonetheless stand on their own, ad- 
mirable in their breadth and depth. 
Scott Swank’s review of the history 
museum, along with the examination 
of museum collections by Katherine 
Spiess and Phillip Spiess, exemplify 
an expansive vision wedded to grace- 
ful style. Bernard Finn’s coverage of 
the museum of science and technol- 
ogy displays an impressive command 
of the material, deftly delivered. In 
addition, a number of chapters can be 
seen as tantalizing companion pieces. 
When presenting museum education, 
Ken Yellis focuses somewhat idiosyn- 
cratically on the sociology of leisure 
time, which leads him to differentiate 
between visitors and nonvisitors on 
the basis of personal psychology: “in- 
dividuals who have an ‘external focus 
of control’—that is, who feel them- 
selves at the mercy of fate or circum- 
stance—are less likely to find the 
museum experience pleasurable. 
Conversely, individuals with an ‘inter- 
nal focus of control’ are often better 
able to deal with a situation that im- 
poses very few constraints and are 
more likely to find such an experi- 
ence both stimulating and rewarding.” 
On the other hand, Michael Shapiro 
investigates the demographics and 
deportment of museum audiences in 
terms of the evolution in norms of 
public behavior, positing a “class- 
bound system of leisure ... solidified 
[into] a dual system of popular and 
high culture in America” [emphasis 
added]. The examination of biogra- 
phy and the museum then abruptly 
turns the spotlight on the producers 
rather than the consumers, so to 
speak, of the museum: Louis Kemp 
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gallops from 18th-century London to 
New York City in the 1970s, dropping 
names and skewering reputations in a 
flash of showy erudition. 

These more polished or provoca- 
tive contributions stand out from the 
chapters in which the historic outline 
is merely serviceable or the survey of 
sources degenerates into a parade of 
paragraphs covering allied topics or 
issues. The intended audience, com- 
prised of novices to the field, might 
enjoy illustrations for both intellectual 
and visual illumination of the text. 
The bibliographic checklist will cer- 
tainly help launch any curious reader 
deeper into the writings on museums. 
And even the initiated can learn 
about the state of the field by attend- 
ing to the tack taken by the different 
contributors. 

The Museum: A Reference Guide ul- 
timately both suffers and benefits 
from its multiplicity of voices. Stereo- 
typical categorization and jostling 
perspectives may represent draw- 
backs for newcomers to writings on 
the museum, but for veterans the ter- 
ritoriality and dissonance accurately 
reflect the museum profession. 





Carol B. Stapp is director of the Mu- 
seum Education Progam at The 
George Washington University, Wasb- 
ington, D.C. 


Painters of a New Century: 

The Eight and American Art 

Elizabeth Milroy, with an essay by Gwendolyn 
Owens, Milwaukee, Wis.: Milwaukee Art Mu- 
seum, 1991. 200 pp., softbound. $24.95 


Painters of a New Century serves dou- 
ble duty as the catalogue of the trav- 
eling exhibition organized by the Mil- 
waukee Art Museum and as a study of 
the eight members of an independent 
art exhibition held in 1908 at the Mac- 
beth Gallery in New York. For the au- 
thors, the event marks one of the 
opening chapters of modern art in 
America. It redefined the position of 
the artists vis-a-vis “academic” institu- 
tions such as the National Academy of 
Design and the public. Readers may 
be surprised to learn that several of 
the eight painters had intimate knowl- 
edge of the workings of the media, so 
knew how to stage a media event. 
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Up to 400 pph 


If you need chemical-free humidity, you can still use economical, 
chemical-treated boiler steam with DRI-STEEM'’s STS? (steam-to-steam) 
humidifiers. Our STS humidifiers use a heat exchanger to make use of the 
relatively inexpensive heat of your boiler steam.The heat is used to create 
new, clean steam from a chemical-free water source, so there are no 
chemicals dispersed into the air with the steam. An STS humidifier is a 
good choice when untreated steam is required, boiler steam is available 
and energy cost savings are 
important. Call DRI-STEEM =S=== 
about STS humidifiers and se 
we'll help you clear the air. HUMIDIFIER COMPANY 


14949 Technology Drive, Eden Prairie, MN 55344, In MN: (612) 949-2415, Fax (612) 949-2933. 
©1990, DRI-STEEM Humidifier Co. Call toll-free: 1-800-397-8336 





See us at AAM Booth #118 


For details, circle #120 on the reply card. 
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DATABASE SERVICE 


PAINTING SCULPTURE DRAWING ARCHITECTURE ARCHAEOLOGY 
PHOTOGRAPHY DESIGN COSTUME CRAFTS FOLK ARTS CREATIVITY 


The Art on Film Database Service gives you access to information on more than | 7,000 
International videos and films about the visual arts. 


LISTINGS INCLUDE: 
TITLE CREDITS 
YEAR COUNTRY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
EVALUATIONS 


SYNOPSIS 
REVIEWS 


LENGTH 
AWARDS 


JUST TELEPHONE, MAIL, OR FAX YOUR INQUIRY 
Our experienced staff will search the database and send you a printed list of relevant videos 
or films and their distribution sources. 


WE CAN SEARCH BY: 


NAMES PERIODS 
CREDITS STYLES 


CONCEPTS 
MATERIALS 


TECHNIQUES PLACES 


AUDIENCE other subject terms 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
PROGRAM FOR ART ON FILM, 980 MADISON AVENUE NY, NY 1002! 
TELEPHONE: 212-988-4876 FAX: 212-628-8963 


A JOINT VENTURE OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART AND THE J. PAUL GETTY TRUST 


A unique low-cost information resource 
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The catalogue’s three essays, which 
precede the artists’ biographies and 
an exhibition checklist, convey the 
book’s scope: “Modernist Ritual and 
the Politics of Display,” “Art and Com- 
merce,” and “The Legacy of the Eight: 
Independent Exhibitions and the ‘Na- 
tional Salon.” In addition to providing 
historical examinations of the group 
made up of Arthur B. Davies, William 
Glackens, Robert Henri, Ernest Law- 
son, George Luks, Maurice Prender- 
gast, Everett Shinn, and John Sloan, 
the book sets their activity within the 
context of a volatile period in Ameri- 
can art and culture.—D.G. 


American Art: A Catalogue of the 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
llene Susan Fort and Michael Quick, Los An- 
geles: Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 
1991. 512 pp., hardbound. $75.00 


The catalogue raisonnée of the Amer- 
ican art holdings of the Los Angeles 
museum makes a significant contri- 
bution to art historical scholarship, 
while introducing the reader to the 
museum’s institutional history that 
began in 1913 with the opening of 
the Los Angeles County Museum of 
History, Science, and Art. Curators 
Ilene Susan Fort and Michael Quick 
provide thorough documentation of 
the museum’s collection of 188 oil 
paintings, 43 sculptures, and 104 wa- 
tercolor paintings. Artist biographies 
and a suggested bibliography provide 
the general reader with background 
for the individual entries, which dis- 
cuss interpretive questions on each 
work and provide biographical and 
historical context as well as icono- 
graphical and stylistic analysis.—D.G. 


Museums and the Shaping 

of Knowledge 

Eilean Hooper-Greenhill, London and New 
York: Routledge, 1992. 232 pp., softbound. 
$29.95 


“The Heritage: Care-Preservation- 
Management”—an international pro- 
gram based in Scotland and designed 
to meet the information needs of the 
world museum and heritage commu- 
nities—has added a number of 
books to its serial publication, Mu- 
seum Abstracts International. Among 
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them, Museums and the Shaping of 
Knowledge revisits early museum his- 
tory in order to apprehend the theo- 
retical foundations of the museum 
profession. The work begins with an 
attempt to answer the fundamental 
question, What is a museum? The 
methodology adopted in chapters de- 
voted to “The first museum of Eu- 
rope?”; “The palace of the prince”; 
“The irrational cabinet”; “The ‘cabinet 
of the world’”; “The Repository of the 
Royal Society”; and “The disciplinary 
museum” borrows from’ French 
philosopher Michel Foucault, whose 
theories open new doors to under- 
standing the museum.—D.G. 


Nature Perfected: 

Gardens Through History 

William Howard Adams, New York: Abbeville 
Press, 1991. 356 pp., hardbound. $49.95 


Art, science, and nature converge in 
the garden, an index of human civi- 
lization and mirror of the world’s cul- 
tural diversity. The global survey of 
garden historian William Howard 
Adams traverses both time and space 
in his attempt to record and interpret 
what gardens have meant and what 
they mean today. The eloquent text is 
complemented by a visually hand- 
some series of photographs, princi- 
pally by Everett Scott. Drawing from 
the worlds of art and literature, as 
well as archaeology, Adams con- 
structs his coverage around the theme 
of international exchange of aesthetic 
principles and the study, use, and dis- 
tribution of plantlife. In a final sec- 
tion, the author explores the impact 
on Europe of the events of 1492 and 
beyond, which led in the 17th cen- 
tury to the collecting of what were 
considered exotic New World plants 
in the first generation of botanical 
gardens.—D.G. 


The Origins of Natural 

Sciences in America: The Essays 

of George Brown Goode 

Sally Gregory Kohlstedt, editor, Washington 
D.C.: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1991. 
411 pp., hardbound. $45.00 


Curator, historian, and museum ad- 
ministrator, George Brown Goode 
helped establish the United States Na- 
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tional Museum in Washington, D.C. 
during the last quarter of the 19th 
century. He combined the practical 
knowledge that comes from daily 
work in a museum with a broad the- 
oretical interest in the principles and 
practices of the fledgling profession. 
The first to write a history of natural 
history in the U.S., Goode also pon- 
dered how museums of the future 
should be structured. As museums of 
today look toward the next century, it 
may benefit practitioners to acquaint 
themselves with Goode’s writings, 
which, after a biography by Sally 
Gregory Kohlstedt, include essays de- 
voted to the beginnings of natural 
history in America; the beginnings of 
American science; the origins of na- 
tional scientific and educational insti- 
tutions of the U.S.; museum history 
and museums of history; and muse- 
ums of the future.—D.G. 


Esthetic Recognition 

of Ancient Amerindian Art 

George Kubler, New Haven, Conn. & London: 
Yale University Press, 1991. 276 pp., hard- 
bound. $32.50 


George Kubler crowns a_ distin- 
guished career as a Pre-Columbian 
scholar with a distillation of insights 
around the central theme of “how an- 
cient American objects of esthetic 
value in the visual order have been 
considered since the Discovery of 
Columbus.” More interested in how 
than what, Kubler chronicles through 
a series of 70 “biographical sound- 
ings” the varied approaches with 
which three classes of individuals 
have responded to Amerindian art 
and culture: native Americans, Euro- 
peans, and Americanists. Beginning 
with Columbus the cast includes the 
likes of Indianist European Bernar- 
dino de Sahagtn; Indian historian 
Garcilaso de la Vega, El Inca; Alexan- 
der von Humbolt, Charles Darwin, 
and Karl Marx; Americanist historians 
of art since 1840; and anthropologists 
and archaeologists after 1875. In this 
year of burgeoning studies on Amer- 
ica, Kubler’s work raises elemental 
questions of interest not only to Pre- 
Columbianists but to art historians, 
archaeologists, anthropologists, and 
philosophers.—D.G. (| 
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he rapid destruction of habitats 
world-wide and the deteriorat- 
ing condition of urban life 
have triggered a new wave of 
environmental awareness. Vi- 
sual artists, along with writers, 
musicians, and performing 
artists, are in the vanguard of 
those attempting to raise public consciousness 
about the future of the planet. Art and natural 
history museums, zoos and botanical gardens 
have an opportunity to build upon this mo- 
mentum by sponsoring ecological artworks, 
reinterpreting permanent collections, and or- 
ganizing exhibitions on the subject. These ac- 
tivities help stimulate positive changes in both 
society and the institution. 

Ecological art, emerging from the environ- 
mental art movement of the late 1960s and 
‘70s, is a relatively recent phenomenon. 
Through these works, artists propose or im- 
plement solutions to such environmental 
problems as urban waste and the loss of bio- 
diversity. Most projects address these con- 
cerns by revitalizing natural and urban habi- 
tats, thereby encouraging the optimal 
conditions for life. They tend to be located in 
or near major cities: landfills, vacant urban 
lots, rivers, railroad corridors, the continental 
shelf are all creatively undergoing remediation 
and reclamation by artists. Not only are many 
of these sites made inviting for native species 
of plants and animals, they are conceived as 
public spaces where people can develop a 
closer relationship with nature. 

One of the most important ecological art- 
works executed to this date is Patricia Johan- 
son’s Fair Park Lagoon, renamed Leonhardt 
Lagoon in Dallas, Texas (1981-86). It was 
commissioned in 1981 by Harry Parker, then 
director of the Dallas Museum of Art, to com- 
memorate the state of Texas’s sesquicenten- 
nial. After inviting Johanson to propose a so- 
lution to the declining condition of the 
lagoon, the museum exhibited her drawings 
and models, which initiated a major fund- 
raising drive. Leonhardt Lagoon sets an im- 
portant precedent for museums to play an ac- 





Barbara Matilsky is curator at the Queens 
Museum of Art, Flushing, N.Y. 
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tivist role in environmental remediation and 
public education. 

The lagoon, over five city-blocks long, was 
constructed in the 1930s as part of a flood- 
control project. Since that time, the water had 
become a solid mat of algae, suffocating other 
forms of life. This condition was stimulated by 
the seepage of synthetic fertilizers into the 
waters of the lagoon. In collaboration with cu- 
rators at the Dallas Museum of Natural History 
Johanson researched the area, which was 
once a thriving wetland. She introduced na- 
tive plants, fish, and reptiles into the lagoon in 
order to restore and balance the food chain. 
To help purify the lagoon, while providing 
food and shelter to small animals, she selected 
indigenous emergent vegetation adapted to 
shallow shoreline waters. Serving multiple 
functions, the plants’ roots also stem shore 
erosion by reducing the impact of waves. 

Johanson also created a network of sculp- 
tures cast in gunite, a type of concrete that 
was well suited to the design’s flowing or- 
ganic forms, that enabled the community to 
venture out into the lagoon. These sculptures, 
located at both ends of the lagoon, loosely 
define the roots and leaves of two introduced 
plants: Saggitaria Platyphylla (the Delta 
Duckpotato) and Pteris Multifida (Texas 
Fern). Together they form interconnected 
paths and bridges that function as observation 
platforms and seating for the public. Function- 
ing as a refuge from city life, Leonhardt La- 
goon is a “living exhibit” that has been 
adopted by the Dallas museum. 

Ecological art offers an ideal opportunity 
for joint sponsorship and collaboration be- 
tween art and natural history museums, zoos 
and botanical gardens. Many of the traditional 
boundaries between institutions are tran- 
scended by ecological art, which is based on 
a holistic, interdisciplinary approach to prob- 
lem-solving. These artworks are not only 
rooted in nature and the natural sciences, but 
also in the cultural history of a site. The im- 
agery and content of many projects are in- 
spired by Native American cultures which 
have long practiced environmental ethics. Mu- 
seums can take advantage of multidisciplinary 
educational programming developed around 
the themes of art, anthropology, and natural 


By Barbara Matilsky 


Ecological art 
can broaden 
a museum's 
mission and 
help define its 
role in society. 


Opposite: Thomas Cole, 
River in the Catskills 
(detail) (1843). The tree 
stump as symbol of the 
widespread loss of 
virgin forest. 
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Patricia Johanson’s 
Leonhardt Lagoon 
(1981-86) in Dallas, 
Tex. One of the most 
important ecological 
artworks to date. 
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history. Such integration of fields will also at- 
tract new sources of funding since many foun- 
dations are interested in innovative programs 
that address related concerns. 

By far the most important benefit accruing 
to museums that support ecological art is the 
establishment of new and vital community 
connections. Another work that can be exam- 
ined within this context is Mel Chin’s Revival 
Field (1990-—present), which was supported 
by the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis and 
created in conjunction with an exhibition of 
the artist’s work organized by Peter Boswell, 
the center’s associate curator. Revival Field at- 
tempts to demonstrate a safe, natural means 
to clean up toxic waste from the soil of the 
Pig’s Eye landfill in St. Paul, Minn. The pro- 
ject is based on the capacity of a unique 
group of plants, called “hyperaccumulators,” 
to absorb heavy metals through their vascular 
system. Chin became interested in the pro- 
cess of “Green Remediation” after researching 
the work of Rufus L. Chaney, senior research 
scientist at the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Re- 
vival Field represents the first attempt to test 
Chaney’s laboratory work on a large scale. 

Although Revival Field was initially funded 
by the National Endowment for the Arts, the 
Walker Art Center contributed additional 
money to complete its construction. It has also 
begun fund raising to continue the cultivation 
and harvesting for a three-year period. In ad- 
dition to economic support, Boswell and other 





members of the institution bolstered the cred- 
ibility of the project by attending and mediat- 
ing numerous meetings between Chin and 
public officials. The Minnesota Science Mu- 
seum has subsequently become involved and 
will sponsor a symposium with the Walker to 
further the links between art and science. 

While restoring nature and the urban envi- 
ronment, artists also redefine their role in so- 
ciety. By abandoning the isolation of the stu- 
dio, artists like Chin and Johanson are 
expanding the definition of art and forging a 
new identity for themselves. Traditionally, the 
process of creating art has been an individual 
pursuit. By contrast, ecological art is depen- 
dent upon an institution—museum, college 
gallery, or state arts organization—and is a co- 
operative effort with the community. 

By supporting ecological art, museums also 
have an opportunity to redefine themselves 
and how their audience perceives them. When 
museums were made public in the late 18th 
century, they were conceived as repositories 
for objects of contemplation. This has been 
their emphasis for centuries; however, since 
the 1960s, museums have weathered criticism 
for exhibiting art divorced from its context and 
functioning at a distance from the public. 
Sponsoring ecological art gives the museum 
an opportunity to leave the citadel and reach 
out into the community. 

One way to sponsor ecological art is by 
commissioning an artist to study and propose 
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solutions to a local or regional environmental 
problem. By providing funds for research and 
for the creation of drawings, photographic es- 
says, models or multimedia installations, the 
museum has material to organize an exhibition, 
which may result in securing grants from gov- 
ernment agencies or private foundations. Sym- 
posia and lectures can be organized as further 
outreach activities with local officials and con- 
cerned civic organizations participating. Func- 
tioning as a creative clearing house for infor- 
mation and new ideas, the museum has, at this 
stage, already played a vital role in heightening 
public awareness and stimulating community 
involvement. What follows depends on the 
strength of the artist’s vision and the museum's 
commitment to pursuing its implementation. 


Reinterpreting the Permanent Collection 


An art museum can also heighten environmen- 
tal awareness by interpreting its collection and 
mounting exhibitions to reflect relevant issues 
like deforestation and cultural attitudes towards 
the land. Keen observers of the natural world, 
artists throughout history have sought 
metaphors in nature to help define human ex- 
istence. During periods characterized by envi- 
ronmental change, artists responded by invent- 
ing new genres and imagery to cope with the 
problems of human survival. Although the 
forces of “progress” were often against them, 
they eased the psychological tensions concomi- 
tant with the developing schism between rever- 
ence for nature and its exploitation. By adding 
anthropology, mythology, and environmental 
history to art history, museums have an oppor- 
tunity to interpret many works in their collec- 
tion to acknowledge these realities. 

As an example, the image of the sacred tree 
is ubiquitous to all cultures and through many 
periods of art. Artists introduced the image of 
the tree, which reconnected peoples to cre- 
ation myths and symbolized the fertility of na- 
ture, during periods of environmental stress in 
many part of the world. It emerged in 
Mesopotamia during the fourth millennium 
when the introduction of the plow permitted 
the cultivation of large tracts of land. Intensive 
agricultural practices usually results in soil de- 
pletion and deforestation, which environmen- 
tal historians speculate contributed to the col- 
lapse of the civilizations of Mesopotamia, 
Greece, Rome, and the Maya. 

Fresco paintings from Pompeii provide in- 
sight into this deteriorating environmental 
condition. Artists often portrayed a denuded 
landscape dominated by a religious shrine 
that was sited near a lone sacred tree or in a 
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small grove. During such periods of deforesta- 
tion, the artist appropriated the tree to affirm 
nature’s life-generating power. By contrast, 
artists of the 19th century like Thomas Cole 
and Winslow Homer transformed the iconog- 
raphy of the sacred tree to connote the loss of 
nature from human intervention. Their land- 
scape paintings featured a new motif—the 
tree stump—which reflected the widespread 
loss of virgin forests in the eastern U.S. 

Only since the late 1980s have museums 
begun to respond to environmental issues by 
providing a forum for an increasing number 
of artists interpreting these themes. “Revered 
Earth,” organized by the Center for Contem- 
porary Arts of Santa Fe, began a two-year mu- 
seum tour in 1990 with sculptures and paint- 
ings that interpret contemporary artists’ 
communion with nature. “Fragile Ecologies: 
Artists’ Interpretations and Solutions,” orga- 
nized by the Queens Museum of Art (Septem- 
ber 15—November 29, 1992), will travel na- 
tionwide with the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service. It features the 
ecological art of 10 contemporary artists, in- 
cluding Patricia Johanson, Mel Chin, and He- 
len and Newton Harrison, who provide solu- 
tions to environmental problems. Since most 
of the work is site-specific, drawings, models, 
photographic essays, video and multimedia 
installations will be exhibited. The show will 
also contain the Los Angeles River Project 
(1989), a 12-monitor video installation created 
by Wilson High School students that interprets 
life along the river and offers solutions to its 
myriad problems. 

There are many ways for institutions to 
contribute to and benefit from environmental 
activism. The ones discussed above repre- 
sent both new and traditional means of com- 
municating with the public, one of the pri- 
mary functions of both art and museums. By 
commissioning ecological art, institutions ac- 
tively participate in remediating the environ- 
ment. The process acts as a catalyst for com- 
munity involvement, collaboration between 
institutions, and multidisciplinary educational 
programming. Interpreting art from an envi- 
ronmentally conscious perspective not only 
underlines the significance of work from a 
given period, but also ensures its relevancy 
to concerned audiences of today. Exhibitions 
on the environment convey new insights and 
ultimately demonstrate the influential role 
that art and museums can play in contempo- 
rary society. Museums that broaden their 
mission to include these activities assume a 
powerful responsibility that potentially rever- 
berates beyond the institutions’ walls. (1 


Artists 
throughout 
history have 
sought 
metaphors 

in nature to 
define human 
existence. 
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Environmental 





IMPACT 


rom May 21, 1988 through January 2, 

1989 between 525,000 and 600,000 vis- 

its were made to a Smithsonian Institu- 

tion Traveling Exhibition Service exhibi- 
tion, “Tropical Rainforests: A Disappearing 
Treasure,” installed in the S. Dillon Ripley 
Center on the National Mall. After leaving 
Washington in March 1989, the exhibition be- 
gan a 14-city tour of major science and natu- 
ral history museums that will end in 1994. By 
early 1992, “Tropical Rainforests” had been 
seen by over 1.5 million people in nine cities. 
Its focus on tropical rainforests and the com- 
plex issues surrounding them—deforestation, 
competing multicultural demands, resource 
management—reflects a recent trend of mu- 
seums addressing critical social and environ- 
mental issues within the context of an exhi- 
bition. 

Guided by leading scholars in the field of 
tropical ecology and by museum educators, 
exhibition planners made every effort to view 
visitors as active, rather than passive, partici- 
pants in the museum experience. Yet, would 
“Tropical Rainforests” succeed in engaging 
visitors with the issues? Could the exhibition 
stimulate visitors to comprehend the com- 
plexity? Would it be a perceptual trigger to 
reflective experiences? 

The basic design of the study called for 
personal interviews with a quota sample of 
visitors based on their experience with the 
exhibition (both people who had and had 
not seen the exhibition), gender, and age. We 
wanted to assess the familiarity of the public 
at large with the issue of tropical rainforests, 
independent of this museum exhibition, and 


eee 


Zahava D. Doering is a sociologist and direc- 
tor of the Institutional Studies Office at the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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if knowledge about rainforest issues differs 
measurably between these groups. 

Our initial assumption was that we would 
encounter few—if any— individuals who were 
totally unfamiliar with tropical rainforest issues 
through the mass media. To our surprise, how- 
ever, 96 out of the 625 respondents reported 
such a lack of knowledge. Consequently, we 
classified the interviewees into four groups: 


Group A No exposure to the exhibition and 
no familiarity with the subject through media 
exposure (96 respondents) 


Group B_ Exposure to the exhibition but no 
familiarity with the subject through media ex- 
posure (81 respondents) 


Group C No exposure to the exhibition but 
familiarity with the subject through media ex- 
posure (159 respondents) 


Group D Exposure to the exhibition and 
familiarity with the subject through media ex- 
posure (289 respondents). 


Group Descriptions and Comparisons 


The respondents were selected on the basis of 
their exposure to the “Tropical Rainforst” ex- 
hibition (seen or not seen) and subsequently 
divided for analysis purposes into media 
awareness categories. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults show striking similarities between indi- 
viduals who keep up with issues in the press 
and between those who do not, independent 
of the exhibition. 

Individuals from Groups A and B shared 
many demographic characteristics: they tended 
to be much younger than media-aware adults 
(about one fourth of visitors were under 18 
years old, compared with 6-10 percent of the 
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last two groups). They were more likely to be 
students or have lower educational attainment, 
as well as less likely to live in Washington, D.C. 
or its suburbs. These visitors came more often 
in groups of students, several adults, and adults 
with children. In the following analysis of visi- 
tors’ perceptions and attitudes, the no-exposure 
group (A) is excluded as they—understand- 
ably—were not asked many of the attitudinal 
and perceptual questions. 

Visitors who were familiar with the subject 
through media exposure, Groups C and D, 
also shared distinct socio-demographic back- 
grounds. They reflected a premuch older pop- 
ulation, came mainly alone or with one other 
adult; many worked within walking distance 
of the Smithsonian and were likely to be re- 
peat visitors. 

Of the visitors who saw the exhibition, 78 
percent were also conscious of tropical rain- 
forest issues from media coverage. Hence, we 
can say that people who follow current affairs 
are likely to reinforce their awareness by seek- 
ing education through museum experiences. 

Of those who had heard of the exhibition 
previously, few had responded to newspa- 
per, TV, or radio coverage. The single most 
important factor that influenced attendance 
was word of mouth: other people’s recom- 
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Examples of the rich 
vegetation found in the 
tropical rainforest of 
Mulu National Park, 
Borneo. 





mendations appear to matter. The museum- 
going public clearly relies on a network of 
friends, family, and colleagues to make 
choices about attending specific exhibitions. 
The banner located outside also proved a 
powerful attention-getter. Two-thirds of all vis- 
itors to the exhibition—and nearly 40 percent 
of non-visitors—spotted it before entering. 





Attitudes and Perceptions: 
Seeing the Rainforest for the Trees 


To assess the exhibition’s effectiveness in 
communicating key issues concerning tropical 
rainforests, the questionnaire measured 
specific, basic exhibition information and ed- 
ucational goals about (1) the appearance of 
rainforests; (2) the prognosis for their future: 
(3) whether and how tropical deforestation af- 
fects our everyday lives; (4) explicit messages 
in the exhibition or media coverage; (5) 
causes of and solutions to the disappearance 
of tropical rainforests; and (6) what individu- 
als can do on their own to help solve the 
problem. 

M Are tropical rainforests perceived as 
beautiful and fragile? Exhibition-only visitors 
reflected an understanding of this message 
more directly in their responses than did peo- 
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ple exposed to media presentations. The for- 
mer were far more likely than Groups C and 
D to conclude that rainforests are places of 
beauty and that the basic message of the ex- 
hibition is a call to protect and preserve 
them, with less cynicism about the ability to 
do something about it. 

WH Do visitors perceive the rainforest as frag- 
ile? Media exposure conveyed a perception of 
“gloom and doom,” regardless of seeing the ex- 
hibition. For people familiar with the media 
(Groups C and D), the exhibition reinforced 
preconceived attitudes that the situation is bad, 
politically embroiled, and requiring govern- 
mental cooperation on international levels. 
These media-aware visitors were far more likely 
to say that solutions to the problem of rain- 
forests are complex and difficult. They were 
more likely to report that their own personal 
choices lie in the political arena—writing 
Congress, joining environmental groups—than 
those people whose knowledge was limited to 


the exhibition. 
Exhibition exposure alone resulted in a 


heightened awareness of the rainforest as a 
precious and beautiful resource. The exhibi- 
tion presented some information about the 
political ramifications of resource decisions, 
but exhibition-only visitors did not pick up on 
this information; the exhibition was less effec- 
tive than the media in conveying the political 
dimensions, the pessimism over deforestation, 
and the urgent call to action. 


Wi Do visitors think the tropical rainforest is 
important to their everyday lives? Responses 
reveal striking differences among the groups. 
Those with familiarity only from the exhibi- 
tion most often said it affected their lives very 
little, while more heightened and internalized 
awareness exists among visitors exposed to 
the media’s messages. People who both saw 
the exhibition and were media-aware said 
that deforestation affects their lives dramati- 
cally (32 percent) and influences them 
through the greenhouse effect (26 percent). 

Ml Do visitors understand the complexity of 
the issues concerning the use, destruction, 
conservation, and management of the tropical 
rainforests? Because exhibitions are vehicles 
for museums to present knowledge to the vis- 
iting public, whether an exhibition conveys a 
specific message is one of the tests of its pub- 
lic success. Eighty-six percent of the exhibi- 
tion visitors understood there to be a mes- 
sage, while only half of their media-only 
counterparts could identify a basic message in 


the media’s coverage of the issues. 
The responses of Group B visitors attest to 


the exhibition’s communicative strength. Visi- 
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tors unbiased by other presentations of tropi- 
cal rainforest issues did indeed pick up on the 
messages the exhibition team sought to con- 
vey: protection and beauty. Visitors with me- 
dia exposure were more likely to read other 
problematic issues into the message: aware- 
ness, destruction, and environmental prob- 
lems. Exhibition-only individuals could imme- 
diately recall the basic messages, which were 
more diluted for other visitors. Thus, the exhi- 
bition served its role successfully as an intro- 
duction—and an effective one at that, given 
the public’s immediate recall ability—to this 
complex issue. 

In answer to questions about perceived 
causes of the rainforests’ disappearance and 
what major solutions might entail, visitors saw 
economic pressures and development as the- 
dominant forces behind rainforest disappear- 
ance—at least a quarter of all responses in 
each group. In regard to personal involve- 
ment, visitors were asked what they could do 
to help solve the problems of the rainforests. 
People who had only seen the exhibition 
couldn’t envision their direct actions as con- 
tributing anything. Their most frequently 
given response (43 percent) was “nothing.” In 
contrast, media-aware people believed in the 
effectiveness of personal political engage- 
ment. One-third of media-only visitors stated 
they could write Congress and act through 
political involvement. 

The exhibition team developed “Tropical 
Rainforests” to take the message of tropical 
deforestation to the Smithsonian’s public and 
to museum-goers across the country. People 
who saw the exhibition at the Smithsonian, 
regardless of media exposure, proved in the 
end to have a high regard for education as a 
means of resolving the issues at hand. 

The results of the Smithsonian study begin 
to suggest that exhibitions treating environ- 
mental issues can achieve educational goals 
by providing information that reinforces an in- 
dividual’s prior exposure or commitment to a 
topic. More importantly, such exhibitions ap- 
pear to provide a valuable introduction for the 
visitor who happens to visit them accidentally 
and view them without any prior information. 

As social scientists, our challenge lies in 
refining methodological approaches to under- 
standing the learning process that occurs in the 
exhibition context, as well as providing esti- 
mates of the different population groups that 
visit exhibitions. The challenge to exhibition 
teams is in creating exhibits that attract those 
serendipitous visitors who would otherwise 
forego the wealth of knowledge that is offered 
by an exhibition like “Tropical Rainforests.” [1 
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ecause of its controversial nature, a nat- 

ural history exhibition recently designed 

and produced by the California 
Academy of Sciences in San Francisco gener- 
ated a lot of dialogue. “The Vanishing Desert: 
California’s Threatened Habitat” greets visi- 
tors with a lifelike diorama of a dirt-biker 
“popping a wheelie” atop a 14-foot-tall sand 
dune. It effectively draws the audience into 
an exhibition that strives to make viewers 
more sensitive to the desert, which many per- 
ceive as lifeless, barren tracts of land. 

“The Vanishing Desert” celebrates the rich- 
ness of desert life and beauty while present- 
ing the effects of human impact. Its primary 
goal is to inform visitors about the desert’s 
delicate ecology and the interrelationships 
among species that evolved to survive in this 


Linda Kulik is chair of the exhibits depart- 
ment, California Academy of Sciences, San 
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The California Academy of Sciences’ controversial exhibition, “The Vanishing Desert: California's Threatened Habitat.” 





demanding environment, while instilling 
wonder about the desert and its dramatic 
life-forms and showing how susceptible this 
habitat is to damage. 

The importance of the California desert is 
reflected in the fact that its 25 million acres 
contain 500 species of vertebrates, nearly 
twice as many plant species, and thousands 
of insects and other invertebrate species. 
Drawing upon the expertise of the acade- 
my’s nine research departments, “Vanishing 
Desert” presents the most current scientific 
information about desert ecology. The sub- 
ject also is regionally topical and timely. 

The exhibition’s broader goal is to en- 
courage people to be more thoughtful about 
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The exhibit opened on Saturday. 


By Monday controversy raged. 


The American Motorcycle Association 


and others objected strongly 


and issued a list of demands. 


what they do and how they live: Each one of 
us contributes to the enormous pressure to 
exploit the desert for resources. Examples of 
various forms of human impact—mining, 
military use, agriculture, housing, and recre- 
ational activities—educate visitors about 
cause and effect and in the cycle of supply 
and demand. This exhibition serves as a 
metaphor for the impact people have on the 
entire planet. 

We anticipated strong reaction to the exhibi- 
tion because many groups hold polarized po- 
sitions regarding the future of the desert. “Van- 
ishing Desert” opened on a Saturday; by 
Monday, controversy raged. Representatives of 
mining companies and off-road vehicle (ORV) 
groups including the American Motorcycle As- 


sociation, Dirt Alert, and The Mendocino Soci- 
ety expressed their strong objections. The 
academy’s directors of public programs and 
research met with these representatives in the 
exhibition gallery and carefully went over 
each of their concerns. Following that discus- 
sion, the American Motorcycle Association is- 
sued a nine-page letter citing further criticisms 
and containing a list of demands for immedi- 
ate changes. Because the changes requested 
would have compromised scientific accuracy, 
the academy did not agree to implement 
them. 

Pressure from these groups continued for 
several months. A phone campaign by ORV 
enthusiasts generated 6 to 10 calls daily for 
three weeks. At least 90 percent of the callers 
had not seen the exhibit. The director of pub- 
lic programs suggested that callers come to 
the academy and tour the exhibition with him. 
Of those who did, the majority thought the 
exhibit was not as bad as they had been led 
to believe. The April 1991 issue of In Gear 
magazine had an article about “Vanishing 
Desert” that ended with, “If you can’t see the 
exhibit, at least write a letter to the following 
and tell them what a biased politically misrep- 
resented exhibit they have promoted.” In May 
1991 Dirt Rider magazine ran a two-column 
article plus photo under the heading “Legal 
Alert” stating that “dirt bikers are given the vil- 
lain’s role with tire tracks painted on the walls 
and a picture of a dead rodent allegedly mur- 
dered by ORV users ... [in this] sensational- 
ized exhibit.” It asked readers to “write to 
sponsors of the California Academy of Sci- 
ences including the City and County of San 
Francisco.” A sponsor list, copied from donor 
recognition panels in the museum, was pro- 
vided along with the name and address of the 
academy’s executive director. Each letter- 
writer was offered a free Dirt-Rider sticker as 
an incentive. 

At least 100 letters were received. A bulletin 
board labelled “Desert Forum” was installed at 
the exhibit entrance, and letters pro and con 
were posted with names and addresses ob- 
scured to protect the writers’ identities. Arti- 
cles from /n Gear and Dirt Rider were put up 
alongside those from the San Francisco 
Chronicle and other publications supportive 
of the exhibit. 

The director of public programs received a 
concerned call from an aide to a state legis- 
lator, but an attempt by ORV-users to dis- 
credit the academy was unsuccessful. Packets 
of material expressing pro-ORV views were 
sent to each member of the academy’s board 
of trustees in an effort to close the exhibit. 
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“Vanishing Desert” remained open for its 
full six-month run. The academy reviewed all 
label copy to double-check its validity. A few 
minor changes were made to improve clarity 
but no factual material was altered. We con- 
tacted the Bureau of Land Management to 
discuss a few final revisions. Still, news that 
the academy was considering changes gener- 
ated more letters of concern. Some writers 
worried that the academy was caving in to 
the exhibition’s critics by making any 
changes at all. A number of environmental 
groups went so far as to chastise the academy 
for not taking a stronger advocacy position in 
the exhibition. But most visitor responses ex- 
pressed appreciation that we had produced 
“Vanishing Desert.” 

The extra time and effort the staff put into 
checking facts to ensure a balanced view- 
point proved essential. They presented infor- 
mation clearly and were prepared for chal- 
lenges to all aspects of the subject matter. We 
learned how important it is for a museum’s 
director and trustees to be involved early on 
in an exhibition such as “Vanishing Desert.” 
Ours understood the potential for negative 
reactions and controversy. The decision to 
formulate from the start an institutional posi- 
tion regarding the subject matter and related 
philosophical issues also proved to be a wise 
one. Contacting special interest and regula- 
tory agencies in advance was also useful. 
Lastly, the staff kept their minds open when 
listening to criticism, avoided preaching, and 
were not afraid to present diverse view- 
points. 

Why so much reaction to this particular ex- 
hibition? The California Academy of Sciences 
has mounted exhibits on threatened habitats 
before without eliciting this level of contro- 
versy. Perhaps the plight of rainforests and 
rhinos are distant enough that people can 
sympathize without seeing any connection to 
their own particular lifestyles. But the nearby 
desert is real; issues of human impact are 
real—and possibly too close for comfort. 
Those familiar with the areas and topics dis- 
cussed in “Vanishing Desert” have strong 
opinions about what affects them directly. 
Visitors to the academy own ORVs, enjoy 
desert camping, and see the need for more 
housing and industry. They eat the products 
of desert agriculture, wear jewelry made of 
gold that was mined in the desert, and under- 
stand the necessity of a military presence. 

Since local issues have the potential for 
making a great impact, museums should con- 
sider dealing with them more frequently. In- 
dividuals and special-interest groups respond 
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actively to topics closely affecting their per- 
sonal lives. By understanding the complexity 
of a local topic, museum visitors will be bet- 
ter prepared to understand the global issues. 

On the down side, presenting controver- 
sial topics can hamper a museum’s fund-rais- 
ing efforts. Moreover, exhibiting regional or 
even national issues is inevitably political, 
and dealing with highly vocal special-interest 
groups can be time-consuming. 

The controversy over “Vanishing Desert” is 
not stopping us from doing similar projects: 
this spring we are opening an exhibition 
dealing with the Endangered Species Act, 
currently up for renewal by Congress in 1992. 
Misconceptions surrounding the act will be 
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The staff kept their minds open, 
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explained and the complexities of the law 
discussed, while stressing the importance of 
habitat preservation and citing several dra- 
matic success stories. Regional issues like the 
Delta Smelt and Spotted Owl will, of course, 
be included, so we can expect to hear from 
other special interests in our region affected 
by the act. 

Visitors understand the imperative for mu- 
seums like the California Academy of Sci- 
ences to continue to produce exhibitions on 
the environment. We received a letter from 
one who put the matter clearly and suc- 
cinctly: “It is very easy to avoid presenting 
information that makes it necessary for visi- 
tors to critically examine the consequences 
of our ways of life.” L 
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THE STRANGE CASE 22 


MoRE THAN JUST A PRETTY FACE, THE ANIMAL WAS EVIDENCE 


he old moose slowly rose from its 

exhibit case, sadly surveyed its famil- 

iar surroundings one last time, and 

disappeared unceremoniously into a 

shipping crate. The moose was ap- 
parently on its way to the new facilities of the 
State Historical Society of lowa—to storage, 
not exhibition. 

For nearly 100 years the state museum pre- 
sented all aspects of lowa’s history. There was 
something for every interest, from art and ar- 
chaeology to autographs and trophies of war. 
It provided annotated open storage of histor- 
ical curiosities and a room of natural history 
specimens. The old moose stood surrounded 
by rows of stuffed birds. Its glass case encap- 
sulated an image of wildlife without human 
contact. The display was a romantic view as 
artificial as the plastic snow and paper logs 
that decorated it. Like a “nature” film rerun it 
isolated the natural world from the human 
world. 

In our new building the staff proposed pur- 
poseful exhibits to fulfill the historical soci- 
ety’s new mission “to assist [lowa’s] citizens in 
identifying themselves, individually and col- 
lectively, in place and time,” defining itself “as 
the official trustee of lowa’s human heritage.” 
Outwardly this mission narrowed the focus of 
the society to human history. It assumed, 
however, that “human history must be under- 
stood within the context of the natural envi- 
ronment.” Traditional natural history displays, 
such as the solitary moose, became out- 
moded. A new interpretation, one that ex- 
pressed the relationship of humans to their 
environment, was needed for the natural his- 
tory specimens. 

Meanwhile, the public complained, “Where’s 
the moose?” They had identified the moose as 
a significant part of the state’s history, despite 
the fact that it was a hunting trophy from 
Alaska, not a characteristic critter of Iowa. 
“Where’s the moose?” came to symbolize staff 





William M. Johnson is a curator at the State 
Historical Society of Iowa in Des Moines. 


discussions concerning future exhibits and the 
role of natural history in a museum of human 
history. 

For a century the society’s natural history 
specimens appeared in exhibits that were 
unique in time and place. Some presented 
systematic collections (minerals, fossils, and 
mounted birds), others conjured exotic im- 
ages of natural settings, but all viewed the 
natural habitat devoid of humans. To include 
natural history in the museum’s new pro- 
grams required a change in the way we 
viewed our collection. Natural history speci- 
mens needed to reveal information about our 
human heritage. They were to become evi- 
dence of the interactions between humans 
and the Iowa environment. 

The society’s staff and administration agreed 
that exhibits should present concepts substan- 
tiated by research and demonstrated with arti- 
facts. Exhibits should stimulate thought, pose 
questions, and, when appropriate, challenge 
the visitor’s previous understanding of the sub- 
ject. Visitors should not only view history as 
past but as affecting the present and challeng- 
ing the future. “The Delicate Balance: Human 
Values and the Natural Resources of Iowa” ex- 
hibition is the product of the questions asked 
in our internal “Where’s the moose?” debate. 

As depicted in the new exhibit, lowa’s land- 
scape and wildlife have changed, not through 
some natural cataclysm, but by the result of 
human choices. Each choice reflected the pre- 
vailing values and technology of its time. The 
exhibit’s primary goal is to “stimulate the visi- 
tor’s awareness of changes in human values 
and choices that influence Iowa’s environ- 
ment, our modern regulations, and the chal- 
lenge of making choices that affect our future.” 

“The Delicate Balance” follows a logical 
progression. Each section builds on previous 
information, but also may be viewed as a dis- 
crete topic in itself. Visitors are encouraged to 
contrast the actions of the past with their own 
modern attitudes and values. Six distinct ar- 
€as are presented, each with its own identity 
created by lighting, sound, floor covering, 
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DISAPPEARING MOOSE 


OF INTERACTION BETWEEN HUMANS AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


and artifact display. Each area is introduced 
by a quotation or statement to guide visitors’ 
thoughts. Supporting labels comment on val- 
ues, highlight important concepts, and iden- 
tify artifacts and their interrelationship. 

“The succession of rocks in the earth’s crust 
is... like a series of historical volumes, full of 
inscriptions.’—James D. Dana, 1874. 

Natural change is a slow process, as shown 
by a stylized geologic cross section at the ex- 
hibit’s entrance. The layers of color and texture 
record changes in the state’s environment and 
life forms that culminate with a surface reflect- 
ing human occupation. In an adjacent case, 
shark teeth, a mammoth tusk, and other fossils 
provide evidence of environmental change. 
The deposits of ancient environments are also 
the raw materials of human technology. 

Change is a natural process. Environmental 
change occurs with and without human in- 
volvement, but the apparent rate and effect are 
different. Geologic change occurs in millennia 
and the effect in generalities. Humans measure 
change in terms of years in lives affected. 

‘lowa’s natural resources gain their eco- 
nomic value through human ingenuity. By 
applying skill, energy and technology we mod- 
ify the resources to fill our daily needs.” 

From ancient environments come resources 
that may be used by humans as their technol- 
ogy, needs, and culture develop. Rocks, soil, 
water, and the life forms they support are nat- 
ural resources that gain economic value 
through human ingenuity. Indigenous cul- 
tures modified the environment and resources 
to meet their needs. Later, European settlers 
chose resources to serve personal needs and 
the demands of local and distant markets. 
Hides, soil, lead, coal, stone, and the power 
of running water are valued assets featured in 
this section. 

Human-made products relate to the natural 
resources from which they were produced. 
Native-American skill in pottery from clay, art- 
work from dyed quill, and utilitarian items 
from stone highlight one area. Nearby, pear! 
buttons from mussels, a swimming suit, and 
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millstones demonstrate 19th-and 20th-century 
resources derived from water. Visitors find an 
Opportunity to turn a water wheel and rotate 
granite millstones, thus discovering the me- 
chanical transfer of energy from water to mill- 
stone. 

Through photographs, artifacts, and the 
sound of a simulated coal mine, visitors expe- 
rience coal’s human history. Photographs 
show living conditions of the coal camps, the 
activities of unions, and the effects of mining 
on the environment. The exhibit envelops the 
patron in the blackness of a coal mine, its tim- 
bers, drafts, and sounds. A small recess at- 
tracts children and curious adults to climb in 
and discover the compressive feeling of the 
mine. Adventurous visitors can feel the dis- 
comfort of drilling rock with a hand drill. 

Coal found value as a resource for industry, 
railroads, and home use. Its value encouraged 
rapid development of deposits below the sur- 
face and strip mining. Opportunities for em- 
ployment and profit took precedence over en- 
vironmental concerns. Coal mining encouraged 
emigration, town construction, and rail devel- 
opment. The scars of the strip mines and col- 
lapsing shafts became environmental hazards. 
Once the source of revenue, these old mines 
now require the expenditure of public funds to 
regain productive land, remove safety hazards, 
and protect against pollution. 

‘owans used the ax, draining tile, and plow 
to alter the appearance of the state and to gain 
the rewards of agricultural productivity.” 

Settlement transformed the forest, prairie, 
and marshlands of Iowa into cities and pro- 
ductive farmlands as it swept across the state 
in the 1800s. Life-size dioramas depict these 
environments at times when settlement began 
to alter them. Characteristic animals, pulled 
from old displays, reside with the tools that 
caused change. Elks share space with a forest 
partially cut, buffalo graze along with a break- 
ing plow turning sod, and geese fly from a 
partially tilled marsh. Natural artifacts, tools, 
images, and personal commentary tell of the 
struggle to acquire productive land. 
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Humans chose to rid the state of “useless” 
land in order to provide homes, farms, and 
cities. Productivity developed, but ecological 
systems disappeared and erosion and pollu- 
tion began. Today we reclaim wetlands and 
plant prairies and trees. Once we rushed to 
clear land for production; now we talk of “set- 
asides.” Have our values or needs changed, or 
have hybrids and chemicals made productiv- 
ity so great? 

“The environment changes in response to 
natural forces and human choices. We wit- 
ness subtle changes daily, sometimes unknow- 
ingly, and hold images of an earlier Iowa as 
memories. ” 

Individuals, both famous and obscure, 
recorded images of the state’s natural re- 
sources. Through artwork and the written 
word they present glimpses of a time past, 
helping us understand that we are all witness- 
ing and participating in change. Famous 
names such as James Audubon, Aldo Leopold, 
and Jay N. “Ding” Darling mix their memories 
with those of lesser known local individuals. 

One witness recalls a childhood memory of 
learning numbers by counting wild turkeys 
near the wood line. By the time the memory 
was written, the wild turkey was extinct in 
lowa. The stuffed turkey that illustrates this 
memory shares its presence with the artwork 
and manuscript of James Audubon who re- 
called the wild turkey as “generally really 
wild.” 

‘Iowa’s environmental attitudes are ex- 
pressed in the laws that regulate, manage and 
encourage the appreciation of the state's nat- 
ural resources and wildlife.” 

Our changing attitudes toward the environ- 
ment and wildlife are reflected in our laws 
and regulations. Iowa first passed legislation 
to maximize the utilization of resources and 
protect life and property from the hazards of 
nature. Later laws became increasingly di- 
rected toward managing the resources and 
regulating their use. The intent of current laws 
is often to protect the natural resources and 
our future from ourselves. Thus, these 
changes in legislation reflect changes in hu- 
man attitudes toward the natural resources 
that sustain us. 

Legal statements do not easily spark visi- 
tors’ interest, but when punctuated with arti- 
facts they become more understandable. A 
chamber pot recalls the 1873 law that banned 
“night soil” from streams, wells, and reser- 
voirs. Hunting seasons, first established in 
1857, are noticed when placed next to a fawn, 
whose species was greatly affected. 

“Conserve the land well, so that your chil- 


dren and generations after them will inherit 
an even richer land than was entrusted to 
you.’—Pope John Paul II, Irish Settlement, 
Iowa, 1979. 

A stylized trash heap, supporting a water 
pump, is overlaid by a map and pleasing im- 
ages of the state of Iowa. It is a contrast that 
suggests the problems now facing our envi- 
ronment and provides hope that individuals 
can be part of the solution. Nearby artifacts 
and photographs illustrate the choices indus- 
try, agriculture, and individuals make that 
influence our lives today and our future re- 
source base. 

A cotton cloth and a disposable diaper sit 
side by side. The cloth diaper uses chemicals 
to grow, be processed, and be cleaned. The 
disposable diaper is the product of chemicals, 
and may rest in a landfill for generations. Both 
affect our resource base, both may alter our 
water quality, and both affect the daily routine 
of new parents, but in different ways. No 
choice is made for the visitor, no value judg- 
ment is put forward, only the question: “What 
would you choose?” 

The exhibit closes with this statement: 
“Daily activities are an expression of our val- 
ues. As we make choices, individually and 
collectively, we influence the environment. As 
a citizen of Iowa, and of a greater world, what 
values guide your choices?” 

History museums have an opportunity and 
a social responsibility to help their visitors 
think of themselves as a natural part of the 
earth, not separate from it. Human values, 
choices, and actions affect the world and in 
turn are affected by it. To fully understand hu- 
man history in the coming century will require 
an increased understanding of the interrela- 
tionship of human history and natural history. 

Today household words such as “oil spill,” 
“recycle,” “pollution,” and “endangered 
species” tell of the interaction of human cul- 
ture and the environment. Our laws and tech- 
nology are reflected in these words and our 
culture slowly changes as new words are 
added. We all respond daily to the conditions 
these words describe. Historians can assist us 
in understanding our modern culture and its 
changes by placing our environmental values 
in appropriate historical context. History mu- 
seums can help shape the future by increasing 
our awareness of how we have chosen to act 
on this earth, and how we might choose to 
act in the future. 

Visitors still ask, “Where’s the moose?” but 
the answer, involving nature, humans, and 
human nature, is more complex than they 
expect. L] 
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t begins with a phone call. At the other end 
of the line is a busy-sounding person who 
works for a production company that is 
making a film or a video and wants to use 
your museum or historical site for one or 
more scenes. There is some vague talk about 
money or exposure for your site; the names of 
movie stars are dropped, and sensitivity for 
your site, collection, audience, and reputation 
are professed. 

Whether you agree to allow the filming right 
then and there or decide to discuss the request 
with colleagues or your board, you hang up 
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the phone with a sense of exhilaration. And 
rightly so. The production may give your insti- 
tution a badly needed infusion of cash while 
making it the focus of local attention during 
the shoot and national attention upon release. 
But, if a little caution isn’t mixed with that joy, 
you may find yourself regretting the entire ex- 
perience. 

This isn’t to say that film producers are evil: 
they aren't. But they are in a business very dif- 
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ferent from yours. A good understanding of 
this, as we found out, will help you avoid 
difficulties and dangers. 

In early March 1991, a California production 
company approached the B&O Railroad Mu- 
seum in Baltimore to use the rolling stock in 
its Poppleton Street Yard as a backdrop for 
what was described as a technical documen- 
tary. The company told us that its “nonprofit” 
production might appear on public television, 
and asked for a lower use fee based on its 
noncommercial status. It was the policy of the 
museum to discount the use fee for nonprofit 
organizations as long as the shoot had a min- 
imal impact on visitors. Since this was to be a 
small shoot, a discount was given. 

The day before the shoot, the company re- 
quested permission to get a shot in the 
Roundhouse, a unique 1884 passenger car re- 
pair facility that serves as the museum's trade- 
mark. When assurances were given that the 
work would not interfere with visitors, per- 
mission was granted. On March 19, a Tues- 
day, two large “grip” trucks and several cars 
rolled onto the lot to begin shooting. The 
presence of a large crew, and a 35-mm mo- 
tion picture camera cast made us a little sus- 
picious about the “low budget” nature of the 
production. In the course of the day, the crew 
had to be restrained from running electrical 
and sound cables across the floor in the ex- 
hibit areas and adjacent annex building. At 
one point a museum employee stepped away 
from the camera crew only to return to find 
that the film company was not allowing visi- 
tors into the Roundhouse so they could ac- 
complish sound takes in peace. A museum 
employee stepped in and demanded that they 
finish in 15 minutes and get out, but not be- 
fore several disappointed visitors asked for a 
refund of their admission. The company made 
a few shots outdoors and left the museum. 

It came as a surprise to us later that spring 
to find the shot in the Roundhouse was not 
for a documentary, but for a commercial for 
AT&T long distance service. According to 
AT&T’s advertising agency, N.W. Ayer, there 
was good reason to keep the true nature of 
the work from the museum before the shoot- 
ing was finished. Under Federal Trade Com- 
mission rules, persons who might appear in 
testimonial advertisements are not supposed 
to know beforehand that they are being inter- 
viewed for a commercial. The producers ap- 
parently didn’t want word of the true nature 
of the production in the Roundhouse to slip 
out. However, the agency admitted that it was 
regrettable that its production company called 
itself nonprofit and asked for the nonprofit 


rate, and that the museum should have been 
notified at the end of the day that it was, in 
fact, going to appear in a commercial. 

What is to be learned from our problematic 
encounter with filmmakers? What are the is- 
sues surrounding the use of a museum for 
filming? And how do you decide whether to 
allow your museum to “star” in a movie? 

The first question you must ask seems al- 
most too obvious: is the production legiti- 
mate? To find out, call your state and city film 
commissions. If they don’t know about a pro- 
duction, they should be able to find out. 

Next, ask yourself: do you want what the 
company has to offer, or can you walk away 
from it if the production doesn’t suit you? If 
the money, the exposure, and the in-kind ser- 
vices aren’t needed, your bargaining position 
is stronger. If you are compelled by politics or 
need to agree to the shoot for the money, 
then your hand can be very weak. 

When your answer to the filmmakers is 
“yes,” your most pressing job is to protect 
your museum, its collections, the staff, the 
board of trustees, and yourself. The watch- 
word is control. The best way to accomplish 
this is to have the tightest possible contract for 
the producers to sign well before shooting be- 
gins. A good contract should: 

™@ Specify the purpose for which the images 
will be used and the number of times that 
they can be used—that they should not be 
used for purposes beyond the project at hand 
or be sold for other uses without the written 
permission of the museum and the payment 
(or waiver) of a fee. Here is where you can 
mandate that the use of the images be appro- 
priate to the mission of your institution and 
that they not be used in such a way as to 
harm the good name of the institution or its 
board and staff. 

HM Specify the locations to be filmed or 
taped and how they will be used. Include ar- 
eas for activities other than shooting; dressing 
rooms, set dressing shops, darkrooms, re- 
hearsal areas, or places for rigging special ef- 
fects may be needed. Be sure to ask which 
non-set areas are to be included. If you need 
to exclude use of certain areas (collection 
storage areas, for example), put it in writing. 

HM Specify the exact date and time for the 
shoot, with a “kickout” clause or monetary 
charges for exceeding the agreed-upon time. 
Because it would be a shame to find out that 
all of this work has cost the institution money, 
make sure it’s understood that the use fee is 
for use only and that you will pass along 
overtime and other charges (phone, power, 
consumables, etc.). 
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W@ Specify the action that will take place on 
the set. Will this be parlor-bound armchair di- 
alogue or will there be “action?” Ask 
specifically about stunts, use of vehicles (in- 
cluding aircraft), “pyrotechnics,” and the like. 

HM Specify the number of people and vehi- 
cles to be used by the production. Specify 
where they can park, and if it matters to you, 
specify where they can eat, smoke, and han- 
dle other business. 

M@ Specify when the set will be put up and 
when it will be “struck,” and that the job is 
not over (and your overtime clock doesn’t 
stop) until the site is set to rights. 

M Specify how much the use fee is and 
when it is to be paid. How much to charge? 
Everyone is looking for a bargain, but produc- 
ers of features and national commercials do 
have budgets for locations and if you don’t 
gouge, chances are nobody will even ques- 
tion your fee. It gets stickier with documen- 
taries, local commercials, student productions, 
local television shows, and the like. It is worth 
putting together a fee schedule (consulting lo- 
cations in your area that have been used in 
films and your state or local film commission) 
and then negotiating based on that schedule. 
Fees of $500 per day for nonprofit produc- 
tions and $1,000 to $2,000 per day for com- 
mercial productions are not atypical. It goes 
without saying that if the producers want the 
site closed, and you agree, reasonable com- 
pensation for lost admissions should be nego- 
tiated. Getting the use fee in advance and a 
check for expenses within 10 days of the end 
of the shoot is a good policy. 

Mi Specify how much (and what kind of) in- 
surance is required. Consult your insurance 
broker or attorney. At the very least make sure 
that you get a “certificate of insurance” from 
the production company listing your institu- 
tion and its board as “additional insured” and 
covering general liability, property, workers 
compensation, and vehicle coverage. If there’s 
anything complicated going on (stunts, heli- 
copters, etc.), find out what’s insured and 
what isn’t before accepting the certificate. One 
million dollars is pretty standard for liability 
coverage, but if you want more, ask for it. A 
hold-harmless clause protecting you from ac- 
tions taken by third parties is wise. Consult a 
lawyer about specific causes of action to pro- 
tect against (such as copyright infringement, li- 
bel and slander, and invasion of privacy). 

M@ Specify whether the institution wants 
identification in the film credits. If so, specify 
how it should be identified. If this is a com- 
mercial or political production, and 
identification would be seen as an endorse- 
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ment, consider specifying that there be no 
form of identification of the site. 

M Specify that at all times while on the site 
the cast, crew, and other agents of the pro- 
ducers must follow the directives of the staff 
charged with handling the production. It is 
important that if problems or differences arise 
the institution’s director (or designee) have 
the right to pull the plug and stop the produc- 
tion without any liability for the cost of lost 
time, without obligation to pay back deposits 
or use fees, and with the overtime and “other 
charges” meter still running. We call this the 
“fear of God” clause. 

M Specify that nothing can be attached to 
the site or collections without the knowledge 
and permission of the staff member in charge 
(not any staff member—only the one in 
charge), and that all materials used in the pro- 
duction should be proven safe and not dam- 
aging to the collection. This goes especially 
for stage blood, smoke devices, pyrotechnics, 
adhesives, and make-up. Many manufacturers 
will provide a data sheet explaining what to 
expect from their products. Since powerful 
lights are used in film production, you may 
need to negotiate how much time light-sensi- 
tive areas can be used. 

W Specify that a curator or other designated 
staff member will handle collection items and 
that at no time may collections be handled by 
the crew. 

M@ Specify that at all times it is the respon- 
sibility of the producers to secure all neces- 
sary permits. 

M Finally, specify how remedies for dam- 
ages will be agreed upon, and who will de- 
cide on the extent of the damage and the cost 
of repair. 

The contract is a good step, but as in all 
things, your most powerful tool is a well-in- 
formed and properly trained staff. Chose 
someone to be the main liaison between the 
film crew and the museum staff. That person 
should be level-headed and patient, but firm 
and determined. He or she must not be apt to 
become star-struck nor reactive and arbitrary. 
If the production is a project of a board mem- 
ber or a contributor, the staff person in charge 
should be ready to deal with requests to 
waive rules with a firm but diplomatic hand. 
Collection handlers should be on hand at all 
times along with security and physical plant 
staff. Briefings for all of these staff members 
will help a great deal. 

A properly handled film shoot can be an 
exciting and profitable venture for your mu- 
seum. But a shoot that misfires can haunt you 
long after the crew goes home. [1 


If problems 
arise, it is 
important 
that you have 
the right to 
pull the plug 
and stop the 
production 
without 
obligation. 
We call this 
the “fear of 
God” clause. 
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ONE OF THE MOST 
VALUABLE COLLECTIONS 
A MUSEUM'S 
TRUSTEES @ OFFICERS 
COULD EVER ACQUIRE. 


The collected experience and expertise of Huntington 
T. Block Insurance and Chubb is one of the most valuable acquisitions 


any museum’s trustees and officers could ever 






want. This plan, endorsed by the American | 
American 


Association 


Association of Museums is administered by 
of Museums 


Huntington T. Block Insurance. This superior 


coverage is underwritten by Chubb who provides D&O insurance for 


Huntington T. Block 
Insurance 


over 25,000 non-profit organiza- 
tions nationwide. Through Chubb, 
you get protection for actions 
taken by all your employees and volunteers. 


Why take unnecessary risks? Acquire a collection of insurance 


professionals with the experience and strength to help protect you. 
To find out more about D&O liability, call Huntington T. 


Block Insurance at 800-432-7465, in Washington DC Pa 


call 202-223-0876. CHUBB 





For promotional purposes, Chubb refers to member insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies who issue coverage. 
Coverage underwritten by Federal Insurance Company. 


For details, circle #44 on the reply card. 






“Thanks to VOU, Maltbie ; 
for your involvement in the 


fabrication and on-site installation o 
our ‘At the Western Door’ exhibit. It 
Is really a quality piece of work and 
everyone _{ associated with it 
deserves high praise.” 


Richard C. Shultz 

President & Director 

Rochester Museum & Science Center 
Rochester, NY 






Iroquois hero 
Hiawatha combs 
snakes of discord 
from the hair of 
Onondaga chief, 
Tadodaho, to 
persuade him to 
join the League of 
the Iroquois. 


At the Western Door,” a permanent 
exhibition at the Rochester Museum & 
Science Center, tells the story of 400 
years of cooperation and conflict 
between the Seneca Iroquois and the 
Dutch, British, French and Americans in 
Western New York. The popular 
exhibition, designed by Ralph 
Appelbaum Associates, illustrates the 
conflict between two very different 


Exhibit Builders and Contractors cultures by using the Museum's 


extensive collection of Seneca, European 
N ‘| / | B | and American colonial artifacts. 
Maltbie's involvement in the realization 
of “At the Western Door” was deep and 
dedicated. Just as it has been for over 
85 museum clients, spanning 30 years. 


For more information about our 


708 Fellowship Road Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054 services, contact Charles M. Maltbie, Jr., 
Phone 609/234-0052 Fax 609/234-0760 _ by phone or by fax. 


For details, circle #47 on the reply card. 








E. Duane Elbert to 
state historian and exec- 
utive director, Illinois 
State Historical Society, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Kenneth Joel Zogry to 
curator of American dec- 
orative arts, Bennington 

Museum, Bennington, Vt. 


George S. Bolge to 
executive director, New 
Jersey Center for Visual 
Arts, Summit, N,J. 


Wynn Lee to director, 
Balboa Art Conservation 
Center, San Diego, Calif. 


Alan Millar to execu- 
tive director, Capp Street 
Project, San Francisco. 





Ellen W. Lee to chief 
curator, Indianapolis 
Museum of Art, Indi- 
anapolis. 


Trudy Stevenson 

to marketing and devel- 
opment director, 
National Automobile 
Museum, Reno, Nev. 
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PEOPLE 


Inge-Lise Eckmann 
to deputy director for 
administration, San 
Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art, San Fran- 
CISCO. 


Stephen C. Rice 

to collections manager, 
Vanderbilt Museum, 
Centerport, N.Y. 


William T. Henning 
to curator, University of 
Kentucky Art Museum, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Judith L. Hunter to 
executive director, 
Pasadena Historical 
Society, Pasadena, Calif. 


Carol Malt to execu- 
tive director, Pensacola 
Museum of Art, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 


Stephanie Kamp- 
Carcano to manager of 
the Adam Thorough- 
good House in Virginia 
Beach, Va., Chrysler 
Museum's Department 
of Historic Houses, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Mark G. Cattanach 
to registrar, Jamestown 
Settlement, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


Chet Orloff to execu- 
tive director, Oregon 
Historical Society, 
Portland, Ore. 


Leslie Johnston 

to documentation coor- 
dinator, Historic New 
Orleans Collection, 
New Orleans. 


Lynn McLanahan 
Herbert to associate 
curator, Susan 
Shepherd to assistant 
director of development, 
Elizabeth Schlatter 


to coordinator of annual 


giving, and Cheryl 
Rivers to security 
supervisor, Contempo- 
rary Arts Museum, 
Houston. 





Jennifer Saville to 
curator of Western art, 
Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Pat Schulze to assis- 
tant director for devel- 
opment, and Carl Pat- 
terson to conservator, 
Denver Art Museum, 
Denver. 


John Meek to 
museum educator, 
Corpus Christi Museum 
of Science and History, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Jack L. Lindsey 

to curator of American 
decorative arts, Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia. 


Sarah C. Nichols to 
curator of decorative 
arts, Carnegie Museum 
of Art, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Lucinda H. Gedeon 
to director, Neuberger 
Museum, State Univer- 
sity of New York at 


Purchase, Purchase, N.Y. 


Christopher B. 
Steiner and Karen 
Wise to assistant 
curators of anthropol- 
ogy, Natural History 
Museum of Los Angeles 
County, Los Angeles. 


Karol Ann Peard 
Lawson to curator of 
art, Columbus Museum, 
Columbus, Ga. 


Peter Galassi to 
director of the depart- 
ment of photography, 
Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 


Kristan H. McKinsey 
to curator of collections, 
Evanston Historical 
Society, Evanston, Ill. 





Chris Meier to 


education chair, Illinois 


State Museum, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Peter Watson to 
manager of public 
programs, SciTrek, the 
Science and Technology 
Museum of Atlanta, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Daniel Tomber 
to curator, Seminole 
County Historical 
Museum, Sanford, Fla. 


Sandy Kreisman 

to director, McDonough 
Museum of Art, 
Youngstown State 
University, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Marcia Reines 
Josephy to acting 
director, Martyrs 
Memorial and Museum 
of the Holocaust of 
the Jewish Federation 
Council of Greater Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles. 


Please send personne! 
information to Susannah 
Cassedy, Editorial Assis- 
tant, Museum News, 
AAM, 1225 Eye St. N.W,, 
Suite 200, Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 
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Discover the World 
rough a Different Set of Eyes 


cademic Travel Abroad provides an exceptional and diverse view 
of the world. Over forty years’ experience designing and operating tours 
for the finest American art and natural history museums means that your 
membership receives the best programming consultation and participant 
services appropriate to the interests of your group. Our team — most 
specialists in specific corners of the world — has the background, contacts 
and practical knowledge to plan and operate tours both intellectually 
enriching, and personally rewarding. Academic Travel Abroad works in 
partnership for the success of your museum. 


Academic Travel Abroad, Inc. 7rusted innovators in cultural travel. 
3210 Grace Street, NW; Washington, DC 20007 © 202-333-3355; 800-556-7896 


For details, circle #34 on the reply card. 
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Frances Hesselbein: 


Severe and persistent recession, widespread 
budget slashing of social and cultural programs 
at the federal, state, and local levels. To the av- 
erage manager of a nonprofit organization, the 
present climate might seem like a nightmare 
come true. Not to Frances Hesselbein. 

The present time, she insists, offers “a great 
opportunity for nonprofits to be more significant 
than ever before.” 

Hesselbein, 74, speaks with authority. Best known as the person who 
rescued the 2.3 million-member Girl Scouts of America from death’s door, 
and currently president and CEO of the recently founded Peter F. Drucker 
Foundation for Nonprofit Management, based in New York, Hesselbein 
has emerged as the nation’s leading spokesperson for effective and re- 
sponsible management in the rapidly growing nonprofit sector. 

Her resurrection of the Girl Scouts was a remarkable managerial feat. 
In 1976 she left her hometown of Johnstown, Pa., for New York to take 
over management of the scouts. She reversed eight years of declining 
membership, delivered on her promise to open access to blacks, Hispan- 
ics, and Native Americans in successful recruitment drives, dropped the 
group’s magazine American Girl, and came up with her signature man- 
agement structure, which has been dubbed the “bubble chart.” Like 
amoebae on a petri dish seen under a microscope, staff positions exist 
in one plane in concentric rings. Up and down do not exist, although 
some circles are closer to the center than others. As projects require, 
rings coalesce into teams that disband and re-form in a fluid and dynamic 
structural design. 

Her accomplishments at the Girl Scouts brought her to the presidency 
of the Drucker Foundation. Drucker’s management philosophy is based 
on “managing for the mission’—simply put, identifying or reexamining an 
organization’s mission and then structuring management goals to best 
serve that mission. Hesselbein’s and the Drucker Foundation’s method be- 
gins with a set of simple but weighty questions: What is our business? 
Who is our customer? What does our customer consider to be of value? 

Although the terms evoke the world of commerce, for Hesselbein, man- 
agement is management. On the most fundamental level, certain princi- 
ples apply across the board. Good management involves getting the best 
out of a motivated staff and providing services that justify the group’s ex- 
istence in the eyes of society. 

Corporate management, she believes, can learn from the best of non- 
profits and vice versa, although neither simply adopts wholesale the 
other’s way of doing things. For nonprofits the true bottom-line must be 
measured in “changed lives,” a phrase borrowed from Peter Drucker. Hes- 
selbein, in comparing the commercial and nonprofit sectors, observes, 
“Where corporations have focused totally on the next quarter and have 
forgotten that their people are their greatest asset, it is here that nonprofits 
are able to exemplify the importance of managing for the mission.” 
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Managing for the Mission 


One factor that has made certain nonprofits management-exemplars is 
the stringent financial environment in which they have had to operate for 
the past decade, ever since the Reagan administration’s de-emphasis of 
federal spending for social and cultural programs. This atmosphere of eco- 
nomic stress has, for Hesselbein, “required nonprofits to be very skillful 
financial managers. Just because their bottom line is not measured in dol- 
lars but in changed lives does not excuse them from providing superior 

| financial and asset management.” 

Asked whether the current recession contains any silver linings for mu- 
seums and other nonprofits, she replies that “as we see local, state, and 
the federal government cut all kinds of support for social institutions 

while, at the same time, we face burgeoning community needs in the ar- 
eas of children, families, and education, what some may consider a neg- 
ative is also a great opportunity for nonprofits to be more significant than 
ever before.” But, she adds, it requires nonprofits to go back to the mis- 
sion and assure itself of its viability. 
) Following this self-reflective path and answering the customer-related 
questions posed by Drucker can help an organization avoid duplication 
and ensure uniqueness of purpose. “In collaboration,” she says, “and 
all kinds of alliances, nonprofits can come together and look at total 
needs and determine how each one of us in its own way can provide 
the most effective services to the customers it has identified and the ser- 
vices it knows are essential.” Services should be those that customers 
need, not what the nonprofit thinks are good for them. The way to tell 
is to listen to them and discover what they value. The great danger, of 
course, is to try to do everything, which only dilutes the organization's 
effectiveness. 

A creative tension should exist between a nonprofit’s board of trustees 
and staff. But for both, the starting point is clear understanding of the or- 
ganization’s mission. Hesselbein says it is a sign of health when “the val- 
ues of the enterprise permeate the total organization, clear position de- 
scriptions are in place for both volunteers and employed staff, and careful 
selection procedures accompany orientation, job training, and perfor- 
mance appraisals.” The total organization, then, should be mission-fo- 
cused, values-based, and demographics-driven in order to create that syn- 
ergy or dynamic that spells success. Muddled lines of governance and 
ambiguous expectations of staff and volunteers often generate unneces- 
sary problems that a sensible management philosophy could effectively 
remedy. 

Hesselbein, who will address AAM delegates in Baltimore this April 26, 
thinks that the annual meeting’s chosen theme, ”Vision and Reality,” is 
particularly apt given today’s situation, evoking for her the new impera- 
tives and changing paradigms that nonprofit boards and staffs are facing. 
She recognizes that the convergence of expanded expectations of services 
and diminished funding poses problems as well as exciting opportunities. 
What’s required is a management strategy imbued with the values at the 
heart of the group’s mission.—Donald Garfield 
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The city’s diverse pop- 
ulation includes this 
red-eyed tree frog, 
who spends his days 
at the National Aquar- 
ium in Baltimore. 
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The City of Baltimore: 


Symposia, workshops, speeches and tours can easily pack your schedule 
during AAM’s 1992 annual meeting, April 25—29 at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion Center. But if you fancy some independent exploring, your choices 
abound. The city offers a wide variety of museums and historic sites, rang- 
ing from the carefully preserved home of the Star Spangled Banner’s cre- 
ator, to the modern splendor of the National Aquarium in Baltimore on 
the city’s recently renovated waterfront. 

The Baltimore City Life Museums encompass a number of historic struc- 
tures dating from the 19th century. Of particular interest to museum pro- 
fessionals, the Peale Museum (America’s first building 
specifically designed as a museum) is currently 
showing “Mermaids, Mummies & Mastodons: The 
Evolution of the American Museum.” The exhibit fea- 
tures a simulation of an 1820s museum gallery with 
artifacts from Rembrandt Peale’s collection (including 
the bones of his famous mastodon) and from other 
early museums. On Sunday, April 26, the Peale will 
host “Magic and Merriment” in conjunction with the 
exhibit, featuring a 19th-century-style magician and 
Punch and Judy Show. 

The City Life Museums are also sponsoring a 
guided bus tour on Saturday, April 25, called “Those 
Old Placid Rows,” which will take visitors through 
more than 10 Baltimore neighborhoods including 
Federal Hill, Bolton Hill, Reservoir Hill, Union Square, 
Patterson Park, and Ednor Gardens. Museum staff 
members will discuss the changes in rowhouse styles 
and adornments between 1800 and 1950. 

At the Baltimore Museum of Art, you can take your pick from a variety 
of exhibits. Major works on paper from the museum’s collection will com- 
prise “Marking the Decades: Prints 1960-1990.” For a new perspective on 
chicken noodle soup, check out “Service in Style: Soup Tureens From the 
Campbell Museum Collection.” And if you're interested in adding some 
artwork to your own collection, the museum will host the Contemporary 
Print Fair on Sunday, April 26. 

Situated on historically fashionable Mount Vernon Square, the Walters 
Art Gallery will open “Masterworks of American Impressionism From the 
Pfeil Collection” on Sunday, April 26, a collection of 112 works by three 
generations of American artists including Mary Cassatt and John Singer 
Sargent. The recently renovated Hackerman House features the Asian art 
collection of late Baltimore resident William T. Walters. 

Gracing Baltimore’s harbor, the Maryland Science Center will open a 
new exhibit in April called “The Order of Chaos,” which explains some 
of the basic concepts of the science of chaos using waterwheels, pendu- 
lums, balls and pistons, and a vibrating laser beam. The interconnected, 
hands-on exhibits relate the scientific concepts to practical applications 
ranging from aircraft design to computer graphics. 
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By Day and Night 


A neighbor of the science center, the National Aquarium in Baltimore 
recently celebrated its 10th anniversary. In addition to its Atlantic coral 
reef exhibit, South American rain forest simulation, and outdoor seal pool, 
the aquarium opened the Marine Mammal Pavilion last year. Aquarium 
mammalogists host educational presentations in the pavilion, featuring 
beluga whales and Atlantic bottlenose dolphins who cavort in a 1.2 mil- 
lion gallon pool surrounded by a 1,300-seat amphitheater. 

The third oldest zoo in the country, the Baltimore Zoo, houses more 
than 1,200 mammals, birds, and reptiles. Special features include a 
Siberian tiger exhibit, home to two Siberian tigers; a 
glass-enclosed African aviary inside the Giraffe 
House; a three-acre African elephant habitat; and a 
Nile hippo habitat shared by African flamingos. 

Take a step back in history to see what Baltimore 
was like as a leading industrial port city during the 
19th century. Located in the city’s industrial district, MARYLAND 
the Baltimore Museum of Industry features a steam 
tugboat, machine shop, print shop, and food process- 
ing plant. At “The Cannery,” children learn about 
work in an 1883 oyster cannery by watching a video 
and then playing the roles of employees, shucking 
pretend oysters, filling cans, and printing labels. 

The Maryland Historical Society has scheduled 
“Mining the Museum: An Installation by Fred Wilson” 
in collaboration with Baltimore’s Museum for Con- 
temporary Arts. Wilson, a New York-based artist and 
freelance museum educator, will select objects from 





the society's permanent collection and recontextualize them through the Located on the city’s 

eyes of an African-American artist. The exhibit explores how exhibition Inner Harbor, the 

installations affect visitors’ interpretation of the objects displayed. Maryland Science 
Two blocks from the Baltimore Orioles’ new stadium, Camden Yards, Center is currently 

is the Babe Ruth Birthplace/Baseball Center. Originally a shrine commem- hosting the exhibit, 

orating the famous baseball player’s first home, the site was expanded in “The Order of Chaos.” 


1983 to include the official Baltimore Orioles Museum and the Maryland 
Baseball Hall of Fame. Exhibits feature photos, film clips, and artifacts 
such as the oldest baseball in Maryland and the scorecard from Babe 
Ruth’s first professional game. 

To roil your patriotic juices, visit the Flag House and adjacent 1812 
musuem. The nearly 200-year-old Flag House was the home of Mary Pick- 
ersgill, seamstress of the flag flown in 1814 over Baltimore’s Fort McHenry 
and commemorated in Francis Scott Key’s lyrics for the national anthem. 
The 1793 corner row house is authentically restored and furnished. 

Finally, see the birthplace of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at the 
B&O Railroad Museum. On the site of Mt. Clare Station, the first railroad 
depot in the U.S., the museum houses more than 100 pieces of full-sized 
railroad equipment and hundreds of artifacts from the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies.—Susannah Cassedy 
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Plan to Visit Each of These 1992 Exhibitors 


For five action-packed days, April 25-29, the American Association of Museums will hold its 87th Annual Meeting in 
Baltimore. This year, more than 150 exhibitors will display and demonstrate products and services of special interest to 


museum professionals. What follows is a brief description of exhibitors as of early January. 


For your convenience, the exhibitors are listed in alphabetical order, and their booth number(s) appear above the com- 
pany name. Note the names of company representatives who will be available to answer your questions. Check the floor 
plan in your Annual Meeting Program for specific booth locations. 

Exhibitors who placed an ad in all three annual-meeting related publications— the January/February and March/April 
issues of Museum News and the 1992 Annual Meeting Program— are highlighted in color below. 

And if you can’t come to Baltimore? Please refer to this list as a guide the next time you're considering the purchase 
—Carol Hall, Advertising/Exhibit Hall Manager 


of a product or service for your museum. 


mA INS, 


Booth 135 

ABBEVILLE PRESS, INC. 

488 Madison Ave., 23rd Floor 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

(212) 888-1969, ext. 866 

Abbeville Press, Inc., offers high quality 
illustrated books, covering fine art, 

art history, design, architecture, mono- 
graphs, decorative arts, graphic arts, and 
photography. 

Company Representative: 

Myrna Smoot 


Booth 141 

ACADEMIC ARRANGEMENTS 
ABROAD 

50 Broadway, Suite 2008 

New York, N.Y. 10004 

(212) 514-8921; (800) 221-1944 
Academic Arrangements Abroad plans 
overseas educational travel programs, with 
contacts worldwide and access to collec- 
tors and lecturers that complements the 
museum's OWN resources. 

Company Representatives: 

Harriet Friedlander; William Roan; 
Deborah Eagle; Rosemary Caulk 


Booth 315 


ACADEMIC TRAVEL ABROAD, INC. 


3210 Grace St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20007 

(202) 333-3355 

Academic Travel Abroad designs and 
operates tours for fine arts, natural history, 
and science museums, as well as cultural 
and historical societies. 

Company Representative: 

Ida Singelenberg 


/0 


Booths 236, 238 

ACOUSTIGUIDE CORPORATION 
177 E. 87th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10128 

(212) 996-2121 

Acoustiguide provides audio tours to 
museums, historic sites, and other cultural 


organizations in the U.S., Canada, England, 


France, Germany, Italy, Holland, the 
Vatican, Australia, and China. 
Company Representatives: 

Robert Cutler, Jr; Barbara Tomcich 


Booth 133 

ACRYLIC IMAGE CONCEPTS, INC. 
1107 Pueblo 

Midland, Tex. 79705 

(800) 395-0963 

Designed for museums and featuring 
craftsman Reu Richards, a 58-minute edu- 
cational video program teaches the viewer 
“Techniques of Acrylic Fabrication.” 
Company Representatives: 

Reu Richards, Jo Anne Richards 


Booths 115, 117, 119 
ADVANCED ANIMATIONS 
Box 34, Route 107 

Stockbridge, Vt. 05772 

(802) 746-8974 

Animated displays. 

Company Representatives: 

Bob Marquis; Karen Marquis 


Booth 510 

ALLEN INSURANCE ASSOCIATES 
5750 Wilshire Blvd., Suite 525 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 

(213) 933-3770 

For more than 20 years, Allen Insurance 


Associates has specialized in providing col- 


lection insurance for American and 
Canadian museums. 

Company Representatives: 

Carl Allen; William Allen; Victoria France: 
Robert Salmon; Frederick Schmid 


Booth 301 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 

172 Second Ave. N., Suite 202 

Nashville, Tenn. 37201 

(615) 255-2971 

AASLH provides services to history profes- 
sionals and volunteers working in histori- 
cal societies, museums, historic sites, 
parks, libraries, archives, historic preserva- 
tion organizations, schools, and colleges. 
Company Representatives: 

Donna Baumgartner; David Rector 


Booths 414, 416 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

OF MUSEUMS 

1225 Eye St. N.W., Suite 200 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

(202) 289-1818; FAX: (202) 289-6578 

AAM staff members will be available to 
answer questions about such topics as 
accreditation, the Museum Assessment 
Program, submitting an article to Museum 
News, and the other programs and services 
of the association. 


Aisles 300, 400 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

OF MUSEUMS 

MUSEUM PROFESSIONAL 
BOOKSTORE 

1225 Eye St. N.W., Suite 200 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

(202) 289-9127; FAX: (202) 289-6578 

The AAM Bookstore for Museum Profes- 
sionals carries professional literature which 
will be available for sale on-site in Balti- 
more. The bookstore inventory includes 
more than 160 publications on legal issues, 


ethics, governance, fund raising, marketing, 


public relations, museum publishing, col- 


lections care, management, financial admin- 


istration, public programs and education, 
museum audiences, exhibit planning and 
design, human resources, volunteers, 
security, and facilities management. 


Booths 144, 146 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 


OF ARTS 


41 E. 65th St. 


New York, N.Y. 10021 
(212) 988-7700 


The AFA organizes and circulates fine and 


media arts exhibitions and offers reduced 
rates and specialized services to institu- 
tional members. 

Company Representatives: 

Mark Gotlob; David Farmer; Barbara Perry 
Morgan; John Nichols 


Booth 536 


ANTENNA AUDIO TOURS 


P.O. Box 176 
Sausalito, Calif. 94966 
(415) 332-4862 


Antenna audio tour production services 


include consultation, script writing, sound 
design, multiple-language translation, mar- 
keting strategies, and equipment. 
Company Representatives: 

Chris Tellis; Jan Davidson 


Booth 540 

ARCHIVART 

7 Caesar Place 

Moonachie, N.J. 07074 

(201) 804-8986 

Archivart (formerly Process Materials) 
provides archival products for conserva- 
tion, exhibition, and storage of artistic and 
historic works. Among products offered are 
acid-free matboard, corrugated board, 
storage boxes, and archival flat files. 
Company Representative: 

Abby Shaw 
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Booth 311 

ART SERVICES INTERNATIONAL 
700 N. Fairfax St. 

Alexandria, Va. 22314 

(703) 548-4554 


Art Services International organizes and cir- 


culates fine art exhibitions for the museum 
community, handling all arrangements 
including loans, shipping, insurance, and 
publicity. Each exhibition is accompanied 
by a catalogue and educational materials. 
Company Representatives: 

Lynn Berg; Joseph Saunders 


Booth 523 

ARTSMARKET CONSULTING, INC. 
670 Front St. 

Marion, Mass. 02738 

(508) 748-1578 

Market research, geodemography, feasibil- 
ity studies, organizational development. 
Company Representatives: 

Louise Stevens; Beth Kanter 


Booth 517 

THE ASSOCIATION OF REGIONAL 
CONSERVATION CENTERS 

c/o Ann Russell, Northeast Document 
Conservation Center 

100 Brickstone Square 

Andover, Mass. 01810 

(508) 470-1010 

Conservation centers, including conserva- 
tion treatment and consultation. 
Company Representatives: 

Ann Russell, Gary Berger 


Booth 517 

ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE- 
TECHNOLOGY CENTERS 
1025 Vermont Ave. N.W., Suite 500 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

(202) 783-7200 

Director: Bonnie Van Dorn 


Booth 436 

ASTROSYSTEMS, INC. 

6 Nevada Dr. 

Lake Success, N.Y. 11042 

(516) 328-1600; FAX: (516) 328-1658 
Manufacturers of AstroNomicals™— 
custom designed animatronic figures. 
These robotic characters feature lifelike 
movements and synchronized motion 
and sound. 

Company Representative: 

Neil Kops 


Booth 406 

' ATLANTIC VAN LINES, INC. 
1001 Wilso Dr. 

Baltimore, Md. 21223 

(410) 368-4008 


Fine art and museum exhibition transporta- 


tion on air-ride, climate-controlled vans. 
Crating and fine art packing. Temperature- 
controlled storage facility. 

Company Representatives: 

James Ikena; Christopher Sade 
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Booth 121 

BARA-KING PHOTOGRAPHIC, INC. 
4805 Frolich La. 

Hyattsville, Md. 20781 

(301) 322-7900 

Commercial photo lab specializing in 
custom color and black and white film pro- 
cessing and printing, 35 mm slides, 
vugraphs, murals, duraflex, duratrans, 
mounting, laminating, framing, and canvas 
transfer. Creative services available. 
Company Representatives: 

Donna Sirasky; Sandy Stirneman 


Booth 539, 541 

BEKINS VAN LINES 

330 S. Mannheim Rd. 

Hillside, Ill. 60162 

(708) 547-2000 

Transportation of fine arts and museum 
pieces. 

Company Representatives: 

Ben Cassell; 

Joe Chioda; Tony Coletto 


Booth 136 

BERRY & HOMER, INC. 

2035 Richmond St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19125 

(215) 425-0888; FAX: (215) 425-2702 
Full-service photographic and imaging lab- 
oratory. Black and white and color display 
prints and transparencies. Photo murals. 
Computer-generated slides, image compo- 
sition, and mounting services. 

Company Representative: 

Harry Hollingsworth 


Booth 325 

BLACKBAUD MICROSYSTEMS 
900 Johnnie Dodds Blvd. 

Mt. Pleasant, S.C. 29464 

(800) 443-9441 

Blackbaud MicroSystems is a supplier of 
fund-raising, fund-accounting, and planned- 
giving software for museums and cultural 
organizations throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. 

Company Representative: 

Felix Turner 


Booth 547 

BLAIR, DUBILIER & ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 

4853 Cordell Ave., Suite 222 

Bethesda, Md. 20814 

(301) 951-9131 

BDA provides custom software for 
museum information management. Based 
on client data dictionaries, BDA’s modular 
systems manage collections, archives, exhi- 
bitions, and tours, and assist development 
offices. 

Company Representatives: 

Karen Dubilier; Gregory Blair 


Booth 644 

BUMBLEBEE MULTIMEDIA 
1430 Fairbanks Dr. 

Hanover, Md. 21076 

(410) 551-2226 

Bumblebee Multimedia offers exhibit 
design and fabrication; graphic design; 
computer programming, animation, and 
automation; artificial intelligence, and 
interactive multimedia. 

Company Representative: 

Robert Hummel 


Booth 237 

BUTTERFIELD & BUTTERFIELD 
220 San Bruno Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94103 

(415) 861-7500, ext. 239 

7601 Sunset Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 

(213) 850-7500, ext. 205 

Fine art auctioneers and appraisers since 
1865. Consult their Museum Services 
Department for assistance in appraisals, 
deaccessioning, or buying at auctions. 
Company Representative: 

Alan Fausel 


Booth 131 

CACTUS SOFTWARE, INC. 

15 Kary Way 

Morristown, NJ. 07960 

(201) 540-0980 

Collections management software for 
museums, archives, and libraries. 
Company Representatives: 

Geoff Mottram; Lisa Ozag 


Booth 632 

JOAN CAROL DESIGN & EXHIBIT 
GROUP 

7363 Old Alexandria Ferry Rd. 

Clinton, Md. 20735 

(301) 856-7000 

The Joan Carol Group is a display house, 
representing portable and modular 
exhibits, and offering complete graphic 
treatments. 

Company Representative: 

Ruth Jaquith 


Booth 204 


CHEDD-ANGIER PRODUCTION CO. 


70 Coolidge Hill Rd. 

Watertown, Mass. 02172 

(617) 926-8300 

Education video/interactive multimedia 
design and production. 

Company Representative: 

Brad Lisle 


Booth 209 

CHEVALIER CONSERVATION 
500 West Ave. 

Stamford, Conn. 06902 

(203) 969-1980 

Company Representative: 

Stan Olshefski 


Booths 211, 213, 215 

CHUBB GROUP OF INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

15 Mountain View Rd. 

Warren, NJ. 07059 

(908) 580-2607 

Worldwide insurance program features 
coverage for collections, building restora- 


tion, income protection, machinery break- 


down, catastrophic liability, and records 
replacement; accident coverage, and loss 
control and claims services. 

Company Representatives: 

Marylu Korkuch; Gail McGiffin 





Brochure Exhibit 

CLAYTON WILSON 
CONSTRUCTION, INC. 

455 Carroll St. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215 

(718) 858-8161 

CWC, Inc., is a general contracting/con- 
struction management firm specializing in 
museum base building renovation, recon- 
struction, and restoration work as well as 
fast track gallery/exhibit installations. 
Company Representative: 

C. Wilson Grinnell 


Booths 123, 125 

CLICK SYSTEMS LTD. 

2600 Matheson Blvd. E. 

Mississauga, Ontario L4W 4J1, Canada 
(416) 624-8844 

Custom designed and fabricated display 
fixtures and exhibits 

Company Representative: 

Kim MacLean 


Booths 437, 439 

CRYSTALIZATIONS SYSTEMS, 
INC. 

1595A Ocean Ave. 

Bohemia, N.Y. 11716 

(516) 567-0888 

Storage systems—aluminum construction. 
Moving panel systems for paintings, rolled 
textiles, and artifacts. All styles of cabinets. 
Designed, manufactured, and installed to 
meet specific needs and requirements. 
Company Representative: 

Patricia Ellenwod 


Booth 124 

CUADRA ASSOCIATES, INC. 

11835 W. Olympic Blvd., Suite 855 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90064 

(310) 478-0066; (800) 366-1390 

Cuadra STAR®—multi-user system for col- 
lections management/image retrieval in 
museums, historical societies, libraries, and 
archives. Available for multiple hardware 
platforms. 

Company Representatives: 

Ilene Slavick; Sheryl Rosenthal; 

David Smith 


Booths 514, 516 

CURATORIAL ASSISTANCE 

113 E. Union St. 

Pasadena, Calif. 91103 

(213) 681-2401 

Curatorial Assistance is a museum-services 
organization specializing in the curating 
and traveling of exhibitions, and interre- 
lated system of tour management, 
ArtData™ collection cataloguing, ArtCrate™ 
shipping cases, and catalogue design. 
Company Representatives: 

Graham Howe; Wendell Eckholm; Gwen 
Hill 


AAM SPC/ 

Regional Association Exhibit Area 
CURATORS COMMITTEE 
c/o The Corning Museum of Glass 
One Museum Way 

Corning, N.Y. 14830 

(607) 937-5371 

Contact: Jane Spillman 


/1 





Booths 344, 346 

CYRO INDUSTRIES 

100 Valley Road, P.O. Box 950 

Mt. Arlington, N.J. 07856 

(201) 770-3000 

CYRO Industries will exhibit ACRYLITE® 
GP and ACRYLITE FF acrylic sheet, 
ACRYLITE OP.2, and CYROLON® polycar- 
bonate sheets. 

Company Representatives: 

Suzanne Schneider; Ingrid Martin 


Booth 525 

DESIGN CONSORTIUM, LTD. 
5005 Magazine St. 

New Orleans, La. 70115 

(504) 899-4548 

Architectural, landscape architectural, 
interior and graphic design of museums, 
exhibits, and facility. Interpretive and inter- 
actional facilities, storylining, program- 
ming, design, and fabrication. 

Company Representative: 

Ace Torre 


Booth 222 

DISTRIBUTED ART PUBLISHERS 
636 Broadway, 12th Floor 

New York, N.Y. 10012 

(212) 473-5119 

Contemporary art and photography books, 
international periodicals, museum 
publications, artists’ books, limited 
editions, film books, and selected art refer- 
ence titles. 

Company Representatives: 

Daniel Power; Sharon Gallagher 


Booths 244, 246 

DORFMAN MUSEUM FIGURES, 
INC. 

1601 Guilford Ave. 

Baltimore, Md. 21202 

(301) 685-1670 

Life-size super-realistic figures; flexible 
foam mannequin forms; microchip 
message repeaters. 

Company Representative: 

Robert Dorfman 


Booth 212 

DORON PRECISION SYSTEMS, 
INC. 

174 Court St., RO. Box 400 
Binghamton, N,Y. 13902-0400 

(607) 772-1610; FAX: (607) 772-6760 
Revenue-generating, simulation-based 
exhibits that are educational and entertain- 
ing for visitors of all ages. Affordable. 
Company Representative: 

Donald Wenzinger 


Brochure Exhibit 
TERRY DOWD, INC. 
1808 N. Damen Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 60647-5511 
(312) 342-1808 
Company Representative: 
Terence Dowd 


Booth 118 

DRI-STEEM HUMIDIFIER CO. 

14949 Technology Dr. 

Eden Prairie, Minn. 55344 

(612) 949-2415 

DRI-STEEM Humidifier Company’s STS 
humidifier uses boiler steam in a heat 
exchanger to produce chemical-free steam. 
Company Representative: 

Suzanne Huwold 


Special Section: 1992 Annual Meeting, April 25-29 


AAM SPC/ 

Regional Association Exhibit Area 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
c/o The Children’s Museum 

P.O. Box 3000 

Indianapolis, Ind. 42606 

(317) 924-5431 

Contact: Linda Black 


Booth 422 

EDWIN SCHLOSSBERG, INC. 

641 Sixth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

(212) 989-3993, ext. 203 

Edwin Schlossberg, Inc., is a multi- 
disciplinary design firm specializing in 
master-planning and interactive exhibits 
for science museums, children’s environ- 
ments, entertainment sites, and public 
information systems. 

Company Representative: 

Heather Liston 


Booth 201 

ELECTROSONIC LEISURE 
SYSTEMS, INC. 

3058 N. Lima St. 

Burbank, Calif. 91504 

(800) 433-7763 

Engineering supply of turnkey audio-visual 
control systems and products. 

Company Representative: 

Paul Giguere 


Booth 505 

EVAN-MOOR CORP. 

18 Lower Ragsdale Dr. 

Monterey, Calif. 93940 

(408) 649-5901 

Instructional materials for elementary 
teachers, including resource books, 
reproducible workbooks, posters, scented 
stamp pads. Products written and devel- 
oped by teachers for pre-kindergarten 
through sixth grade. 

Company Representatives: 

Joe Holliman; Jim Duerkson; Marcia Wall: 
Lucy Morris 


Booth 545 

EVERGREENE PAINTING STUDIOS 
635 W. 23rd St., 4th Floor 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

(212) 727-9500 

Specializes in the execution of murals, 
architectural painting, trompe l'oeil, and 
fine decorative painting. 

Company Representatives: 

Jeff Greene; Bill Mensching 


Booths 336, 338 

EXHIBITGROUP, INC. 

201 Mill Rd. 

Edison, N.J. 08817 

(908) 287-2211 

2825 Carl Blvd. 

Elk Grove Village, Ill. 60007 

(708) 350-4577 

Design and production capabilities with 
expertise in planning, fabrication and instal- 
lation of museum exhibitry, special projects, 
world fairs, and interior architecture. 
Company Representative: 

Norman Bleckner 


Booth 343 

FINE ARTS RISK MANAGEMENT, 
INC. 

875 North Michigan Ave., 20th Floor 
Chicago, Ill. 60611 

(312) 280-5603 

Fine arts insurance specialists providing 
worldwide insurance coverage to private 
collectors, corporate collectors, museums, 
galleries, dealers, and other fine arts- 
related businesses. 

Company Representatives: 

Steven Pincus; Patricia Flando 


Booth 515 

GALLERY SYSTEMS 

221 W. 82nd St., #12E 

New York, N.Y. 10024 

(212) 873-9232 

The Museum System is an integrated infor- 
mation retrieval and collections manage- 
ment program designed specifically for 
museums. 

Company Representatives: 

Marcia Finkelstein; Jay Hoffman 


Booth 339 

GETTY TRUST PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 2112 

Santa Monica, Calif. 90407-2112 

(213) 822-2299 

Books on art and art-related topics 
produced by the J. Paul Getty Museum, 
Getty Center, Getty Conservation Institute, 
Art History Information Program, and 
Center for Education in the Arts. 
Company Representative: 

Ann Zumwinkle 


Booth 524 

GREAT BIG PICTURES, INC. 

1444 E. Washington Ave. 

Madison, Wis. 53703 

(608) 257-7071 

Black and white, and color enlargements, 
prints and murals, mounting, laminating, 
fiberglass embedment, backlit duratrans, 
graphics, and traveling exhibit consultation. 
Company Representatives: 

Bill Chandler; Mary Chandler; Tristan Gal- 
lagher 


Booths 637, 639, 641 

HELMUT GUENSCHEL, INC. 

10 Emala Ave. 

Baltimore, Md. 21220 

(410) 686-5900 

Design, manufacturing with complete 
installation of museum display cases 
nationwide. Hahn Allglass display cases, 
table and rare document display cases, 
special lighting systems, climate controlled 
display case environments. 

Company Representatives: 

Helmut Guenschel; Reinhard Nottrodt 


Brochure Exhibit 

H.P. MANUFACTURING 

1859 Prospect Ave. 

Cleveland, Oh. 44115 

(800) 828-0411 

Designers and manufacturers of museum 
display cases, security shields, pedestal 
displays, retail fixtures, and point of 
purchase displays. 

Company Representatives: 

Rick Browne; J.R. Melchiorre 





Booth 642 

HAMMEL GREEN AND ABRAHAM- 
SON, INC. 

1201 Harmon PI. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55403-1985 

(612) 332-3944 

Architectural, engineering, and interior 
design services with a specialty in cultural 
facilities. 

Company Representatives: 

Daniel Avchen; Gary Reetz 


Booth 112 

HERITAGE MUSEUM REPLICAS, 
INC. 

2400 Merrick Rd. 

Bellmore, N.Y. 11710 

(516) 781-3155 

Gold Rush Manufacturing produces new 
and existing museum replicas, including 
jewelry, 3-D sculpture, and other specialty 
items. The firm works in all metals and 
finishes. 

Company Representatives: 

Harold Lazar; Steven Lazar: Julie 
Chiarenza 


Booth 445 

LESLIE HINDMAN AUCTIONEERS 
215 W. Ohio St. 

Chicago, Ill. 60610 

(312) 670-0010 

Fine arts and antiques auction house. 
Auctions are held monthly at its Ohio 
Street galleries in Chicago. 

Company Representative: 

Ellie Vuilleumier 


Brochure Exhibit 

HOME VISION 

5547 N. Ravenswood 

Chicago, Ill. 60640 

(312) 878-2600, ext. 250 

Fine art and special interest programming 
on video cassette. Many programs 
produced by museums for education 
departments, docent programs, and 
museum shops. 

Company Representative: 

Laura Ferguson 


Booths 319, 321 

IMAX CORPORATION 

45 Charles St. E. 

Toronto, Ontario M4Y 182, Canada 

(416) 960-8509 

Produces giant screen IMAX®/OMNIMAX® 
motion picture systems and films for 
worldwide use. Offers a variety of consult- 
ing services including theater design, oper- 
ations, and marketing. 

Company Representatives: 

Susan Ritchie; Jack Spoebr; Rick Mlady 


Booths 223, 225 

INTERNATIONAL EXPEDITIONS, 
INC. 

One Environs Park 

Helena, Ala. 35080 

(205) 428-1700; (800) 633-4734 
International Expeditions, Inc., specializes 
in natural history expeditions to 30 world- 
wide destinations. 

Company Representatives: 

Dick Mills; Marcia Wennberg 
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Brochure Exhibit 

JUDSON ART WAREHOUSE, INC. 
49-20 5th St. 

Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 

(718) 937-5500 

High security, climatized storage, trucks, 
packing, crating, traveling cases, import, 
export, freight forwarding, installation, 
viewing gallery, reproduction quality 
photography. 

Company Representative: 

Thomas Pelham 


Booth 645 

KOLLER & PACHANO 

104 N. Union St., P.O. Box 5 

Lambertville, N.J. 08530 

(609) 397-2824 

Original antique prints and maps, 16th- to 
19th-century Americana, architecture, 
botanicals, fashions, history, interiors, land- 
scapes, marines. 

Company Representatives: 

Henry Koller; Jorge Koller 


Booth 442 

KRAUS & SONS, INC. 

158 W. 27th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

(212) 620-0408 

Manufacturer of custom interior and 
exterior flags and banners. Supplier also of 
museum admission tabs. 

Company Representatives: 

Mildred Schneider; Saul Brown 


Brochure Exhibit 

THE LARSON CO. 

6701 S. Midvale Park Rd. 

Tucson, Ariz. 85746 

(602) 294-3900 

The Larson Co. designs, fabricates, and 
builds naturalistic environments for zoos 
and aquariums. It also creates simulated 
landscape and architectural enhancements 
for museums and botanical gardens. 
Company Representative: 

Dan Kobl 


Booth 342 

LAWRENCE METAL PRODUCTS 
260 Spur Dr. South 

Bay Shore, N.Y. 11706 

(516) 666-0300 

Pedestrian traffic control systems, posts 
and ropes, Tensabarrier, portable sign 
stands, easels, railing, turnstiles, and gates. 
Company Representative: 

Stephen Lawrence 


Booth 408 

LEHRER MCGOVERN BOVIS, INC. 
387 Park Ave. South 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

(212) 576-4000 

Lehrer McGovern Bovis provides construc- 
tion consulting and construction manage- 
ment services. The LMB Museum/Cultural 
Division offers these services especially to 
museums and other cultural facilities. 
Company Representatives: 

Leith Ter Meulen; Sander Goldman 
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Booth 447 

LIGHT IMPRESSIONS 

439 Monroe Ave., P.O. Box 940 
Rochester, N.Y. 14603-0940 

(716) 235-0003 

LI provides photographic storage, display, 
and presentation. Products include mat 
board, portfolios, albums, conservation 
materials, etc. 

Company Representative: 

Bob McWilliams; Maranne McDade 


Booths 418, 420 

LIGHTING SERVICES, INC. 
Industrial Park Route 9W 

Stony Point, N.Y. 10980 

(914) 942-2800 

Lighting Services, Inc., manufactures track, 
accent, and display lighting systems for 
museum environments. USA manufacturer. 
UL/CSA listed. 

Company Representatives: 

Daniel Gelman; Marvin Gelman 


Booth 129 

LORD CULTURAL RESOURCES 
PLANNING & MANAGEMENT, INC. 
One N. Dale Mabry, Suite 930 

Tampa, Fla. 33609 

(813) 878-2683; (800) 749-3486 

164 Davenport Road 

Toronto, Ontario M5R 1J2, Canada 

(416) 928-9292; FAX: (416) 928-1774 

An international firm of specialist consul- 
tants in planning and managing museums. 
Works with museums to prepare expansion 
plans, feasibility studies, master plans, and 
exhibition and interpretation plans. 
Company Representatives: 

Gail Lord; Kathleen Brown 


Booths 322, 324 

CHARLES M. MALTBIE ASSO- 
CIATES, INC. 

708 Fellowship Rd. 

Mt. Laurel, N.J. 08054 

(609) 234-0052 

Maltbie Associates is a fabricator of 
museum interiors. Working with museums 
and designers worldwide, Maltbie special- 
izes in architectural millwork and cabi- 
netry, graphic applications, and interactive 
exhibits. 

Company Representative: 

Charles Maltbie, Jr. 


Booth 240 

MARTINSPEED LTD. 

Albert Yard, 7 Glasshouse Walk 
London SE11 SES, United Kingdom 
(44) 71-735-0566 

Martinspeed is a London-based firm for 
shipments between the U.S. and Europe, 
offering packers, climate-control trucks, 
and government-approved storage for 
museum objects, art, and antiques. 
Company Representative: 

Tony Chapman 


Booth 242 

MASTER SOFTWARE CORP. 

8604 Allisonville Rd., Suite 309 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46250 

(317) 842-7020; (800) 950-2999 

Master Software Corp. offers fund-raising 
software products. FM Light provides basic 
donor/gift recording. Fund-Master main- 
tains information on donors, prospects, 
alumni, campaigns, gifts. 

Company Representatives: 

Jay Love; Nancy Johnson 


Booth 440 

ANTHONY MCCALL ASSOCIATES 
11 Jay St. 

New York, N.Y. 10013 

(212) 925-5821 

Graphic design services to the art world, 
specializing in exhibition catalogues, 
graphic identity, stationery design, printed 
promotions, annual reports, signage, and 
advertising. 

Company Representatives: 

Anthony McCall; Jobn Bernstein 


AAM SPC/ 

Regional Association Exhibit Area 
MEDIA AND TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE 

c/o Louisiana State Museum 

P.O. Box 2448 

New Orleans, La. 70176 

(504) 568-6968 

Contact: Tamra Carboni 


AAM SPC/ 

Regional Association Exhibit Area 
MID-ATLANTIC ASSOCIATION 
OF MUSEUMS 

c/o P.O. Box 817 

Newark, Del. 19715-0817 

(302) 731-1424 

Executive Director: Rebecca Wilson 


Booth 341 

MINT SYSTEMS 

1428 Ravine Way 

Arnold, Md. 21012 

(301) 858-7031 

The Retailer is an automated point-of-sale 
system used to track inventory and sales. 
Sales are made on cash registers communi- 
cating to a multi-user computer system. 
Company Representative: 

Ginny Stibolt 


Booth 120 

MONTEL, INC. 

4 Starter Dr. 

Frackville, Penn. 17931 

(717) 874-4800 

Lateral and pull-out art racks, display and 
storage shelving, hi-density mobile 
shelving. All components for museum 
applications. 

Company Representatives: 

Ted Schneider; Yves Belanger 


Booth 300 

MUSEUM STORE ASSOCIATION 
501 S. Cherry St., Suite 460 

Denver, Colo. 80222 

(303) 329-6968 

MSA offers educational publications and 
services for the museum store profes- 
sional, including the Point of View Visitor 
Survey program for collecting statistical 
information. 

Company Representatives: 

Kevin Kearney; Shirley Phillips 





Brochure Exhibit 

NANKIVELL ANIMAL 
INFORMATION SERVICES 

2820 E. 3rd St. 

Tucson, Az. 85716-4121 

(602) 327-1779 

Provides research, writing, and consultation 
on animal behavior, zoology, and natural 
history to assist with development and 
interpretive materials, as well as captive 
animal management and enclosure design. 
Company Representative: 

Becky Nankivell 


AAM SPC/ 

Regional Association Exhibit Area 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
MUSEUM EXHIBITION (NAME) 
c/o Chicago Botanic Garden 

P.O. Box 400 

Glencoe, Ill. 60022 

(708) 835-8273 

Contact: Roger Vandiver 


Booth 224 

NATIONAL REGISTER 
PUBLISHING CO. 

3004 Glenview Rd. 

Wilmette, Ill. 60091 

(708) 441-2192 

The Official Museum Directory and 
Product Services Guide lists museums and 
historic sites throughout the country and 
companies providing goods and services to 
the museum community. 

Company Representatives: 

Ilene Stevens; Hope Bandalin; Jeanne 
Hanline 


Booth 122 

NEGAFILE SYSTEMS, INC. 

3069 Edison-Furlong Rd., P.O. Box 78 
Furlong, Penn. 18925-0078 

(215) 348-2356 

Manufacturers of photographic storage 
equipment and supplies, including wooden 
modular drawer files, which are stackable, 
as well as portable files of photographic 
prints and negatives. 

Company Representative: 

H. Frank Kulp 


Booth 446 

NEW ENGLAND TECHNOLOGY 
GROUP 

One Kendall Square, Bldg. 700 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

(617) 494-1151 

Custom and off-the-shelf exhibits that 
incorporate video/computer technology. 
Will demonstrate recent TouchVideo™ 
exhibits produced by NETG. 

Company Representatives: 

Jim Oker; Steven Gregory 


Booth 424 

NORTEC INDUSTRIES, INC. 

P.O. Box 698 

Ogdensburg, N.Y. 13669 

(315) 425-1255 

Packaged humidification systems providing 
uncontaminated steam for conditioning the 
museum environment to prevent static elec- 
tricity, warping, cracking, and shrinkage. 
Company Representatives: 

Gary Berlin; David Painter 
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Booths 137, 139 

NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 
P.O. Box 988 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 46801 

(800) 234-2788 

NorthAmerican High Value Products 
Division's provides transportation services 
to museums, artists, and fine art collectors 
worldwide. 

Company Representatives: 

Teresa Wilcox; Ed Dobie 


Booth 443 

OAKTREE SOFTWARE 
SPECIALISTS 

498 Palm Springs Dr., Suite 100 
Altamonte Springs, Fla. 32701 

(407) 339-5855 

Offers Accession™2.0, a collections man- 
agement program with a “user-friendly” 
database, providing security, accuracy, and 
rapid data entry and retrieval, with multi- 
user option. 

Company Representative: 

Helen Brown 


Booth 646 

OMNI FILMS 

INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

P.O. Box 5807 

Sarasota, Fla. 34277 

(813) 924-4239 

Manufactures, produces, and distributes 
70mm speciality large format theater 
systems and supporting films. Systems 
include giant flat screens, tilted dome pro- 
jection, 3-D, 180-degree cinemas and 
motion simulation. 

Company Representative: 

Robert Dean 


Booth 546 


OPTICAL DISPLAY LIGHTING, INC. 


P.O. Box 74 

Ellenton, Fla. 34222 

(800) 833-3756 

Custom designed fiber-optic light systems 
for display cases are powered by a 70 watt 
metal halide light source, providing 
daylight brilliance for 15,000 hours without 
harmful UV. and LR. 

Company Representatives: 

David Churchill; Claire Boschetti 


Brochure Exhibit 

OUT OF THE WEST 

1857 Discovery Way 

Sacramento, Calif. 95819 

(800) 678-9378 

Classic collectible postcards, coffee mugs, 
refrigerator magnets, and T-shirts. 
Company Representatives: 

Tom Fay; Janie Steele 


Booths 405, 407 

PACIOLAN SYSTEMS, INC. 

2875 Temple Ave. 

Long Beach, Calif. 90806 

(310) 595-1092 

Paciolan Systems, Inc., (PSI), is a developer 
of turn-key computer systems for ticket 
admissions, reservations, group scheduling, 
retail sales, and fund accounting. 

Company Representatives: 

Mark Adamson; Charles Woodard 
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Booth 221 

PAINTED DESERT PRODUCTIONS, 
INC. 

3533 N. 70th St., Suite 201 

Scottsdale, Ariz. 85251 

(602) 946-8860 

Painted Desert Productions, Inc., is an edu- 
cational tour company specializing in tours 
of the American Southwest. Programs high- 
light the fine arts, architecture, archaeol- 
ogy, and cultural heritage of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California. 

Company Representative: 

Bonnie Lewis 


Booth 143 

PRESENTATIONS SOUTH, INC. 
4249 L.B. McLeod Rd. 

Orlando, Fla. 32811 

(407) 843-2535 

Designers and builders of museum 
exhibitry, including casework, signage, 
graphics, and hands-on, electro-mechanical 
sound and lighting, dioramas, replicas, 
and models. 

Company Representative: 

Robert Buck 


Booth 611 

PURAFIL, INC. 

2054 Weaver Way 

Doraville, Ga. 30340 

(404) 662-8545 

The Commercial Purafil Side Access System 
is designed for both particulate and 
gaseous contamination control for general 
odor control in commercial environments 
including museums, hospitals, and hotels. 
Company Representative: 

Al Distefano 


Booth 544 

QUATREFOIL ASSOCIATES 

3941 Lantern Dr. 

Silver Spring, Md. 20902 

(301) 946-6696 

Exhibit design and custom fabrication, in- 
house wood and metal shop, and custom 
electronics. 

Company Representatives: 

Abbie Chessler; Paula Schuman 


Booths 304, 306 

QUESTOR SYSTEMS 

187 N. Hill 

Pasadena, Calif. 91106 

(818) 356-0808 

Questor Systems is a vendor of automated 
museum management systems, with 
ARGUS collections management software 
and the MUSE membership and develop- 
ment system, and providing user support 
and imaging. 

Company Representatives: 

Catherine Davidson; Steven LeBlanc; John 
Culpepper; Al Friedman 


Booths 245, 247 

RATHE PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

555 W. 23rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

(212) 242-9000 

RPI is an exhibit house providing exhibit 
programming, planning, management, audio 
visual, production, fabrication and installa- 
tion services from offices in New York, 
Washington, D.C., and Sacramento, Calif. 
Company Representatives: 

Richard Mavity; Michael Smith 


AAM SPC/ 

Regional Association Exhibit Area 
REGISTRARS COMMITTEE 

c/o Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
5905 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 

(213) 857-6059 

Contact: Renee Montgomery 


Booths 636, 638 

ROSCO LABS 

36 Bush Ave. 

Port Chester, N.Y. 10573 

(914) 937-1300. 

Offers Roscomurals, a computerized 
painting system that transforms standard 
artwork or photos into full color, seamless 
panels up to 16 feet by 62 feet for either 
front or rear illumination. 

Company Representatives: 

Richard Dunham; Diane Ricci: 

Barbara Swanson 


Booth 127 

SALLY INDUSTRIES, INC. 

803 Price St. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 32207 

(904) 353-5051; FAX: (904) 353-4489 
Specializing in custom animated charac- 
ters including “real time” animation, 
allowing interactive communication with 
visitors. Design and projection of turnkey 
museum exhibits. Complete creative pro- 
duction services. 

Company Representative: 

John Wood 


AAM SPC/ 

Regional Association Exhibit Area 
SECURITY COMMITTEE 
c/o National Gallery of Art 

4th St. & Constitution Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20565 

(202) 842-6224 

Contact: Darrell Willson 


Booth 648, Brochure Exhibit 

SGL CORP. 

901 26th St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20037 

(202) 298-7729 

Offers Photo Illusions, a videographic 
visitor souvenir imaging system. 
Company Representatives: 

Samuel Attenberg; Joan Grow; 

Robert Gutoski 


AAM SPC/ 

Regional Association Exhibit Area 
SMALL MUSEUMS ADMINISTRA- 
TORS COMMITTEE 

/o Rosemount Victorian House Museum 
P.O. Box 5259 

Pueblo, Colo. 81002 

(719) 545-5290 

Contact: Lisa Higbee 


Booth 537 

SMITH KRAMER, INC. 

1622 Westport Rd. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64111 

(800) 222-7522 

Smith Kramer is a fine arts organization 
specializing in exhibit tour management, 


marketing management, and brochure pro- 


duction as well as custom crating and fine 
art transportation. 

Company Representatives: 

David Smith; Daniel Contreras 





Booth 218 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
TRAVELING EXHIBITION SERVICE 
(SITES) 

1100 Jefferson Dr. $.W., Quad 3146 
Washington, D.C. 20560 

(202) 357-3168 

SITES develops and circulates exhibitions 
representing a variety of human perspec- 
tives in the arts, history, sciences, and con- 
temporary issues. 

Company Representative: 

Anna Cobn 


Booth 444 

JOHN SNOW, INC. 

210 Lincoln St. 

Boston, Mass. 02111 

(617) 482-9485 

Marketing consulting firm specializing in 
nonprofit organizations, fund-raising 
software services, and donor fund-raising 
software. 

Company Representatives: 

Pamela Anthony, Barbara Cullen 


Booth 114 

SOTHEBY’S 

1334 York Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10021 

(212) 606-7303 

Sotheby’s Museum Services Department 
offers appraisal, exhibition loan, and 
special fund-raising-related services as well 
as assistance when seeking to deaccession 
or acquire artworks, 

Company Representative: 

Katherine Ross 


AAM SPC/ 

Regional Association Exhibit Area 
SOUTHEASTERN MUSEUMS 
CONFERENCE 

c/o P.O. Box 3494 

Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

(504) 343-4341 

Contact: Pamela Meister 


Booths 239, 241 

SPACESAVER CORP. 

1450 Janesville Ave. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 

(414) 563-6362 

Manufactures Spacesaver High Density 
Mobile Storage Systems 

Company Representative: 

David Fenner 


Booths 305, 307 

ST. NICHOLAS GIFTS 
551 Aileen Court 

St. Paul, Minn. 55127-7901 
(612) 426-6403 

Company Representative: 
Stephen Wagner 


Booth 538 

STASTNY & BURKE: 
ARCHITECTURE 

813 SW Alder St., Suite 200 

Portland, Or. 97205 

(503) 227-3176 

Stastny & Burke: Architecture specializes in 
the design of new museum buildings and 
renovation of existing museums. Work 
includes art museums, cultural museums, 
interpretive centers, and science museums. 
Company Representative: 

Bryan Burke 
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Booth 425 

THE STINEHOUR PRESS 

P.O. Box 159 

Lunenburg, Vt. 05906 

(802) 328-2507 

Specializes in printing art and photography 
books and exhibition catalogues and offers 
complete printing services to institutions 
planning publications. 

Company Representatives: 

Rick Stinehour; Jerry Kelly 


Booth 438 

SUPERIOR SPECIALTIES 

2525 N. Casaloma Dr. 

Appleton, Wis. 54913 

(800) 666-2545; FAX: (414) 749-5099 
Produces preformed fiberboard shapes; 
rounds, squares; hexagons, etc., for use 
as a substrate for columns, platforms, 
and pedestals. Laminates, paints, vinyl, 
may be applied. 

Company Representative: 

Dick Angwin 


Booths 345, 347 

SYMA-SYSTEMS, INC. 

1880 Princeton Ave. 

Lawrenceville, N.J. 08648 

(609) 393-1900 

A display system for use in showcases, 
temporary and permanent exhibits. 
Modular and predesigned components 
allow Ad-Infinitum applications with struc- 
tural stability. 

Company Representatives: 

Stanley Hyams; Brett Hyams 


Booth 219 

THEME MARKETING 

55 Constitution Dr. 

Taunton, Mass. 02780 

(508) 880-6797 

Manufacturing of museum reproductions 
using base and precious metals. 
Company Representative: 

Steve Benson 


Booth 511 

THERMO-PRESS CORP. 

5216 Abingdon Rd. 

Bethesda, Md. 20816 

(301) 320-0181 

Specialist in custom acrylic interior storm 
windows with ultraviolet filtering to protect 
collectibles and preserve museum exterior. 
Company Representatives: 

Hugh Tompkins; John Watkins 


Booth 521 

3-WAY VAN LINES 

8700 Larkin Rd. 

Savage, Md. 20763 

(301) 725-4100 

Air-ride, climate-controlled art 
transportation. 

Company Representatives: 

Joe Turpin; Tracy Nanners 
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Booth 401 

THWAITE PRODUCTIONS LTD. 
258 W. 11th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10014 

(212) 807-8716 

Soundtrack™ audio tours for museum col- 
lections, historic sites, and temporary exhi- 
bitions. Services include treatment consul- 
tation, script writing, production and 
provision of equipment for on-site man- 
agement and marketing. 

Company Representatives: 

Michael McLoughlin; Jo Anne Lala 


Booth 309 

TRU VUE, INC. 

1315 N. Northbranch St. 

Chicago, Ill 60622 

(312) 943-4200 

Tru Vue manufactures specialty glazing to 
conserve works of art. This glazing 
includes ultraviolet (UV) light filtering, 
conservation glass. 

Company Representative: 

Dan Jarzabowski 


Booth 404 

THE TRUST FOR MUSEUM 
EXHIBITIONS 

1424 16th St. N.W., Suite 502 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 745-2566 

Organizes and circulates fine art 
exhibitions to museums nationally and 
internationally. 

Company Representative: 

Ann Van Devanter Townsend 


Booth 205 

2b TECHNOLOGY, INC. 

One N. 5th St., Suite 300 

Richmond, Va. 23219 

(804) 344-8464 

Offers a computerized reservation and 
resource scheduling system that maintains 
all visitation statistics. 

Company Representative: 

Bryan Bostic 


Booth 323 

U.S. ART CO., INC. 

16 Randolph St. 

Boston, Mass. 02118 

(800) 872-7826 

Nationwide climate-control air-ride trans- 
port of fine art. Museum quality crating, 
shipping, climate control storage, and 
installation offices in Boston, New York, 
Washington, D.C., and Los Angeles. 
Company Representatives: 

Mark Lank; Mark Silverman; Ellsworth 
Lank, Jr.; Ernest Dinsmore; Peter Whitney 


Booths 105, 107 

UNITED VAN LINES 

One United Dr. 

Fenton, Mo. 63026 

(314) 326-3100 

United Van Lines transports artwork, 
exhibits, and other items requiring special- 
ized preparation and handling aboard air- 
ride equipment. 

Company Representative: 

Don Mastis 


Booth 104 

VERITECH CORPORATION 

37 Prospect St. 

East Longmeadow, Mass. 01028 

(413) 525-3368 

Offers interactive systems and video pro- 
duction, including concept design, script- 
ing, production, programming, kiosk 
design, installation, warranty, and 60- 
month financing. 

Company Representatives: 

Donald Wesson; Steven Graziano 


Booth 337 

VERNON SYSTEMS LTD. 

Level 6 Securities House 

76 Symonds St., P.O. Box 6909 
Auckland, New Zealand 

(649) 302-3147; FAX: (649) 302-3150 
Collections management system for large 
and small museums. Features include 
security, auditing, and imaging. 
Company Representative: 

William Vernon 


Booth 522 

VIKING METAL CABINET CO., INC. 
5321 W. 65th St. 

Chicago, III. 60638 

(708) 594-1111 

Viking is a custom sheet-metal fabricator 
specializing in storage and casework 
products which are made to the customer's 
specification. 

Company Representative: 

Jim Dolan 


Booth 220 

VISTA CULTURAL TOURS 

9801 Westheimer, Suite 411 

Houston, Tex..77042 

(713) 974-0323 

Vista Cultural Tours designs tours to all 
international destinations for museums and 
other related organizations. 

Company Representative: 

Lynda Biasatti 


Booth 543 

VISTA GROUP INTERNATIONAL, 
INC. 

10 Corbin Dr., P.O. Box 1622 

Darien, Conn. 06820 

(203) 656-1818 

VISTA: Visitor Information Systems for 
Tourist Attractions. Multi-language self- 
guided infrared/radio audio tour systems, 
interactive/CD video disc controllers, and 
digital message repeaters. Services include 
scripts, production, on-site staff, and 
consulting. 

Company Representative: 

Noel Yaney 


Booth 214 

VISTASCOPE CORP. 

1314 Ellsworth Industrial Dr. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30318 

(404) 351-3618 

Vistascope Corp. is a wide-screen film 
production company serving the museum, 
entertainment, and specialty theater 
markets. Vistascope offers custom pro- 
ductions, theater design and installation, 
projection equipment, and motion-base 
simulators. 

Company Representative: 

Kirk Wooster 





Booth 423 

THE CHARLES WEBB CO., INC. 
1133 Broadway, Suite 304 

New York, N.Y. 10010 

(212) 691-1055 

Fund-raising counsel, specializing in 
museums: direction of capital campaigns, 
planning/feasibility studies, membership 
and annual giving programs; planning and 
promotion of deferred-giving programs. 
Company Representatives: 

Charles Webb; Janet Cochran 


Booth 313 

WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK, INC. 
P.O. Box 168 

Ft. Smith, Ark. 72902-0168 

(501) 783-4113 

Point-of-sale tickets, computer forms, 
reserved seat tickets, passes, and roll 
tickets. 

Company Representative: 

Lynn Mendenball 


AAM SPC/ 

Regional Association Exhibit Area 
WESTERN MUSEUMS 
CONFERENCE 

700 State Dr., Room 130 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90037 

FAX: (213) 744-2034 

Executive Director: Kathryn Sibley 


Booths 138, 140 

WILLOUGHBY ASSOCIATES, LTD. 
266 Linden St. 

Winnetka, Ill. 60093 

(312) 284-6600 

Offers museum automation systems for col- 
lections management, imaging, terminol- 
ogy control, multimedia presentations, 
libraries, and public access. 

Company Representatives: 

Lenore Sarasan; Marcy Reed; Chris 
Dougherty, Elliott Welsh 


Booth 519 

WISE WOMEN 

1224 S. Ogden Dr. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90019 

(213) 935-8018 

Museum store merchandise, jewelry, 
vessels, small collectibles. 

Company Representatives: 

Colleen Harmon; Jo Forman 


Booth 410 

WOODBURN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
400 E. First St. 

Madison, Ind. 47250 

(800) 457-1906 

Fund-raising services for museums and 
historic agencies, counsel for capital/ 
endowment campaigns, feasibility studies, 
membership programs, annual appeals, 
and development program analysis. 
Company Representatives: 

Peter Woodburn; Wayne Kyle 
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QUALITY 


INSURANCE 


SERVING LARGE AND SMALL MUSEUMS ACROSS THE UNITED STATES 





HUNTINGTON T. BLOCK INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. i 
A Subsidiary of Rollins Burdick Hunter Co. 


2101 L Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20037 


Telephone: 202-223-0673 Toll Free: 1-800-424-8830 Telefax: 202-331-8409 





For details, circle #22 on the reply card. 
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CATCH A THIEF 


Ultraviolet radiation — invisible, silent, ubiquitous. | documents, and works of art can be displayed safely 

And persistent enough to steal the color and value _—_ while reducing the harmful effects of photochemical 
| from the priceless images of museum masterpieces degradation. This Optivex Filter is available in a variety 
. and the hues of high fashion fabrics. of sizes, which includes the 2" diameter 


disk for use with the MR-16 halogen 
lamp and the 4%" diameter disk for 
various PAR lamps. For more informa- 
tion, please call 1-716-338-6350. We 
help you take UV out of the picture. 


Bausch & Lomb's Optivex® Ultraviolet 
Dichroic Filter blocks 99 percent of UV 
radiation, while transmitting high quality 
visible light with virtually no color distor- 
tion. Your textiles, water colors, historical 


BAUSCH 
OPpUuvVe. & LOMB 





THiS FILM TO). CH NOL OG Y DivtisS10N 
- ©1992 Bausch & Lomb incorporated * Optivex isa registered trademark of Bausch & Lomb Incorporated »* Title Unknown, Edgar Degas, Guggenheim Museum, NY 
 . . - - For details, circle #10 on the reply card. 
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What Museums for Africa? 


n hearing the word “museum,” it is 

easy in North America to think un- 

critically of museums as static phys- 
ical entities, as buildings that house 
inherited collections, and to forget, 
temporarily, the people and the pro- 
grams defining them as active institu- 
tions. For Africa, this facile reflex is 
compounded by the random sam- 
pling of African museums done by 
outside visitors, whether tourists, 
journalists, or foreign colleagues. 
Along with buildings, images of trop- 
ical decay are also evoked, and much 
head-shaking and muttering occurs 
about the state and worth of African 
museums. The voices of African mu- 
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BY PHILIP L. 


seum professionals are seldom heard, 
and little professional dialogue exists 
between “us and them.” 

A conference that brought together 
museum professionals from 40 
African countries (as well as col- 
leagues from Europe and North 
America) provided a much needed 
corrective to the passive and negative 
attitudes adduced above. Yes, the 
buildings and collections are there, 
and the problems of African muse- 
ums are real, particularly in terms of 


Philip L. Ravenhill is chief curator, Na- 
tional Museum of African Art, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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WE ARE LICENSED BY SOME OF THE MOST PRESTIGIOUS MUSEUMS. 
2400 Merrick Road Bellmore, New York 11710 


-3155 Fax (516) 781-8635 





For details, circle #137 on the reply card. 
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COME TO BOOTH #112 FOR A REVELATION. 


collection conservation, as Andrew 
Decker has re- minded us in his ART- 
news report of September 1990. But 
also, lest we forget, there are thou- 
sands of people who work in Africa’s 
museums and who care deeply about 
the contributions that museums can 
make to Africa’s future. They are the 
people who need to be heard regard- 
ing the future of the museums they 
work in, as well as their concerns for 
museums yet to be created. 

Last November, 120 people met in 
Lomé, the capital of the West African 
country of Togo, in response to the 
invitation of the International Council 
of Museums and its president, Alpha 
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Oumar Konaré, to discuss current and 
future needs of African museums. The 
first three days were devoted to work- 
shops (held in Abomey, Benin; Accra, 
Ghana; and Lomé, Togo) that dealt 
with various themes—museum man- 
agement, training, conservation and 
exchange of cultural heritage, re- 
search, contemporary culture, and the 
museum as a tool for development. 
The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the workshops served as the 
basis of discussion for the plenary 
sessions in Togo. 

It is true that African museums 
have significant problems that are not 
yet resolved, but it is also true— 
based on what I heard and saw in 
Lomé—that museum staff members 
in Africa are acutely aware of the 
changes that have to be made if 
African museums are to move be- 
yond a merely custodial role and be- 
come significant agents for public ed- 
ucation. 

In the reports of the workshops, 
four general and overlapping themes 
emerged that demonstrate the critical 
spirit now being brought to bear on 
these problems by African museum 
professionals. 

M Autonomy for African museums. 
There is a clear recognition that the 
model of the dependent museum— 
that of an appendage of the state this 
is subservient to the whims of polliti- 
cal life and the inadequacies of cen- 
tral funding—must give way to that 
of the museum with far greater au- 
tonomy in management, planning, 
income generation, and fiscal respon- 
sibility. The proposed model assumes 
far more significant input from pri- 
vate citizens who would serve on 
museum oversight boards. 

@ Regional collaboration. The mu- 
seum as a Strictly national enterprise 
also was called into question by a re- 
quest for greater regional collabora- 
tion across both political and linguis- 
tic divisions. Funding for museums 
from national, bilateral, and even 
multilateral sources all too often has 
been limited to local rather than sub- 
regional programs. Development ef- 
forts in sectors other than culture 
have increasingly focused on re- 
gional projects. 

(Please turn to “Africa,” page 90) 
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e Aluminum 
Construction 
designed, 
manufactured and 
installed to meet 
your specific needs. 


e Moving Storage 
Systems 
For paintings, rolled 
textiles, spears and 


firearms in any 
size you require. 


Museum Quality Storage Systems ° “Oversized” Flat 
— e Drawer Storage 


Systems 
Any size available. 





e Any type of 
cabinetry 
custom designed to 
meet your 
specifications. 


CRYSTALIZATIONS SYSTEMS, INC. 
1595A Ocean Avenue, Bohemia, NY (516) 567-0888 





For details, circle #60 on the reply card. 


Ettieeary The Time Machine 


Exhibition Designer: Krent/Paffett Associates,|nc. 


The Virginia Air and Space Center/Hampton Roads History Center 
chose Studio EIS to create 30 figures to represent the history of 
Hampton Roads, VA from the 17th century into the future. 


e Costume Research 
and Production 

e Photographic 
Services 


e Historical and 
Contemporary Figures 

e Custom Fabrications 

e Architectural Elements 


Studio EIS... 
Experience, Imagination, 
and Service 


Studio EIS, Inc. 79 Washington St.Brooklyn,NY 11201¢Tel.718-797-4561°Fax.718-797-4562 





For details, circle #131 on the reply card. 
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Anchor in a Troubled Community 


uring the past few months I 
[) have been frequently asked to 

“talk about Crown Heights,” a 
reference to the tragic events of Au- 
gust 1991 that took place in my mu- 
seum’s home community. Days of 
racial violence followed the death of 
a Caribbean-American child struck by 
a car driven by a Hasidic man and 
the retaliatory, fatal attack on a 
young Hasidic scholar. The Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum was well posi- 
tioned to serve as a resource for 
youngsters struggling to understand 
the violence. However, more impor- 
tant than the museum’s role in the 
immediate crisis is the museum’s on- 


FOR MAXIMUM RETURN ON YOUR INVESTMENT: 


MUSEUM STORE ASSOCHATION'S 27TH ANNUAL MELTING 


| INDIANAPOLIS «= APRIL 26-MAY 1, 1902 | 


BY MINDY DUITZ 


going role in and commitment to 
serving its community. 

Museums are well aware of the in- 
creasing pressures on them to be- 
come more responsive to changing 
populations. Yet the fear inherent in 
change and in sharing power pre- 
vents most institutions from exploring 
the full range of possibilities. It is crit- 
ical that all museums realize that serv- 
ing their communities does not mean 
just a seasonal program and an an- 
nual exhibition in the “community 
gallery.” Serving as an anchor in the 


Mindy Duitz is director of The Brook- 
lyn Children’s Museum. 





community must be a continuous ac- 
tivity that requires clear policies and 
adequate resources. It should also be 
a reflection of an institution’s mission 
and its vision of its role as a public 
educational institution. 

Embracing this as a formal aspect of 
our mission has brought renewal and 
direction to The Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum, and our experience can per- 
haps serve as a model for others. The 
world’s first museum for children, The 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum has 
stood for more than 90 years in its 
original location. Demographic changes 
that have occurred in our part of 
Brooklyn, as in many inner-city neigh- 


oe KEYNOTE SPEAKER: CONGRESSMAN ANDREW JACOBS, (D) INDIANA === 





WORKSHOPS * EXPOSITION °* 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


MSA'S NEW MANAGER'S GUIDE: BASIC GUIDELINES FOR THE NEW STORE MANAGER 
A comprehensive guide to the unique field of museum retail. 


MUSEUM PRODUCT DISPLAY 






CALL TODAY FOR MORE INFORMATION! 
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501 S. Cherry Street, Suite 460 
Denver, Colorado 80222-1327 
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borhoods, over the past 30 years have 
necessitated a thorough reexamination 
of the museum’s mission, contents, 
and future. In 1987, a new mission 
statement and strategic plan resulted in 
a formal commitment to serving the lo- 
cal community while continuing to 
serve New York City and the metro- 
politan area. An institutional mandate 
was put in place to assure that the 
financial and staff resources needed to 
support this commitment would be 
available. It was also made clear that 
developing a social conscience was an 
integral part of the mission. All aspects 
of the institution were then reassessed 
based on the overall goal of increasing 
community initiatives. 

We began by looking internally, at 
the board and the staff, which reflect 
an extraordinary microcosm of the 


YOU ARE... 


ea graduate 
student 
preparing for a 
museum career... 
ea seasoned | 


museum 
professional: 
administrator, 


exhibit developer, 
educator, infor- 
mation specialist... 
ea museum volunteer: \ 
trustee, docent, or interpreter... 


city. At the same time, this balance 
carries with it all the complications 
and difficulties present in the broader 
society. Discussion about racism and 
bias, and information about the wide 
range of cultures represented by staff 
members and visitors, were made a 
part of staff and board training. 
Board recruitment has resulted in an 
expansion of minority representation 
to over 40 percent. 

In the arena of public affairs, the 
museum entered into many dia- 
logues with the outside world. This 
included politicians and other local 
community and business leaders. 
The museum has become more of a 
center for community activities and 
is open at night for special events. 
An annual family arts festival, begun 
to enhance the museum’s presence 
in the community, now attracts up to 
40,000 people. Two years ago, the 
Black Family Forum, a series of com- 
munity meetings, was begun in col- 
laboration with a local college and 
parent resource center to delve into 
issues affecting families in the com- 
munity. 

Program decisions reflect the 
needs of our multiple audiences, 
ranging from neighborhood residents 
to international visitors. These activi- 


And CURATOR is the journal you want to read. Articles are written by museum 
professionals in jargon-free language for readers who work in museums and want to 
learn more about what is going on in them. 


Subscription rates for individuals are $27.50 for one year, $45.00 for two years. Insti- 


tutional rates are $49.50 and $90.00. Please add $5.00 for postage outside the U.S.A. 


CURATOR 


Subscriptions 


PO. Box 3000, Department HHH, Denville, NJ 07834 
For details, circle #140 on the reply card. 

SYMA makes it so simple to show off. We have a 

system for any size or shape you have in mind. 

Whether you prefer to show off a lot or just a little, we 

have a solution just perfect for your needs. No 

ARE other system can offer you the creative potential 


that SYMA can. So start showing off now with a 


system that’s beyond compare. 

Calling SYMA-SYSTEMS INC. has never 
been easier with our new 800 number: 
1-800-233-SYMA 








1880 Princeton Ave., i erwreeavile: NJ 08648-4518 
(609) 393-1900 FAX: (609) 393-0237 


ties include an array of performances 
and special events; early childhood 
programs focusing on parenting; de- 
veloping innovative school curricula 
with local districts; exhibitions de- 





For details, circle #75 on the reply card. 
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Patrick Mason e Unlimited 
CONSULTANT TO THE EXHIBITION ARTS 


A creative source for 
over five hundred 
exhibitions, museums 
& special events. 


Exhibit planning & 
conceptual design. 


Interpretive writing 
for film & video. 


6026 Stonehaven Ct. Midland, Mi. 48640. Phone: 517 631-1215 Fax: 517 631-5548 
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AMeRICA’s SAFEST 
MUSEUM isn’t OPEN 
TO THE PUBLIC 













ONLY THE FORTRESS OFFERS MUSEUM QUALITY PACKING, CRATING, AND TRANS- 






PORT BACKED BY A STORAGE FACILITY WITH COMPLETE CLIMATE CONTROL, STATE- 







OF-THE-ART SECURITY, COMPUTERIZED COLLECTION INVENTORIES, PRIVATE ACCESS TO 
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INSURANCE RATING THAT CAN SAVE OUR MUSEUM CLIENTS THOUSANDS IN PREMIUMS! 


WITH MUSEUM-TRAINED, EXPERIENCED OBJECT HANDLERS, THE FORTRESS Is 












RECOMMENDED BY SOME OF THE NATION’S TOP INSURERS. 
















MAIN OFFICES: 

99 BOSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MA 02125 
TEL: 617-288-3636 
FAX: 617-436-2491 


MIAMI FACILITY: 
1630 NE 1ST AVENUE 
MIAMI, FL 33132 
TEL: 305-372-5111 
FAX: 305-372-5273 





SEE YOU IN BALTIMORE! rl 
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signed with the input of local chil- 
dren and expert advisory panels; li- 
brary programs that utilize artifacts to 
teach research techniques; and a re- 
view of the collections acquisition 
policy to better reflect community in- 
terests. Research on a major exhibi- 
tion on the subject of “community” is 
under way. 

As the only museum in New York 
City, and one of few in the country, 
that welcomes children visiting with- 
out adult supervision, The Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum has given birth to 
an after-school program known as the 
Museum Team. Serving young people 
ages 7 to 18, the program now in- 
cludes three tiers: after-school activi- 
ties, volunteer positions, and part-time 
paid jobs for older participants. Full- 
time staff members work daily with 
the Museum Team, reaching over 
1,200 young people annually. De- 
signed to provide educational mu- 
seum programs as well as job training 
and career development, the Museum 
Team staff also directs children to ap- 
propriate counseling, health care, and 
social services as their needs become 
known. 

During last summer’s crisis, city 
and community leaders met in the 
museum to develop strategy. The 
press discovered the museum as a 
place where the two conflicting com- 
munities regularly came _ together. 
Staff members began implementing 
programming including collaborative 
work with local agencies to address 
the long-standing issues highlighted 
by this tragedy: racism, isolation, fear, 
and anger. The importance of the 
museum’s mission has never been 
more obvious: as an educational insti- 
tution, as a safe haven, as an eco- 
nomic and social anchor in the com- 
munity, and as a leader in helping 
children, in the words of our mission 
statement, “to understand themselves, 
their cultural heritage, and the her- 
itage of others.” 

Not all museums can or should fol- 
low the direction we have taken. It 
depends on location, mission, size, 
and audience. However, it is crucial 
for all institutions to identify what 
should be done to serve their visitors 
and potential visitors as we move to- 
ward a more diverse society. [1 
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NortTH AMERICAN: COMMITTED TO QUALITY 


North American is committed to quality and the 
AAM. Your fine art deserves fine transportation. 


Visit us at booths 137 & 139 during the 
annual meeting or give us a call at: 


1-800-234-2788 


4, LE, : 
Cs— NnorthAmerican. 


HIGH VALUE PRODUCTS 
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Crowd Control products 
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Here in one book are hundreds of ideas and products more. All from Lawrence, the standard for quality 
in Brass, Chrome and Stainless for every type of and reliability since 1881. 
crowd control requirement. In Banks, Theaters, For your free copy of this colorful 64 page catalog 


Malls, Auditoriums, Museums, Arenas, Institutions, 


LAWRENCE KOM SLO ar US MPACUNS otras Dal icmeretion 
Bay Shore, L.I., N.Y. 11706 


METAL PRODUCTS 1-800-441-0019 ¢ In NY State 516-666-0300 © Fax: 516-666-0336 


write or call your local dealer or contact us today. 








For details, circle #43 on the reply card. 


Some ABC’s of the A.D.A. 


he Americans with Disabilities 
7 Act, commonly known by its ini- 

tials A.D.A., is landmark legisla- 
tion that extends civil rights protec- 
tion to disabled individuals in the 
areas of employment, state and local 
government services, and access to 
public accommodations and commer- 
cial facilities. Museums and historic 
sites are covered by the law and are 
certain to feel its impact. 

A.D.A. Title I prohibits discrimina- 
tion in employment, ensuring the dis- 
abled an equal opportunity to work. 
Title II prohibits discrimination in 
state and local government services, 
including transportation, ensuring the 


BY JOHN L. WODATCH 


disabled that they can get to work. 
And Title III prohibits discrimination 
in public places, ensuring the dis- 
abled that they have an equal oppor- 
tunity to spend their earnings. The 
A.D.A.’s application to museums and 
other cultural institutions will ensure 
that the disabled have equal access to 
the arts and to the rich cultural her- 
itage our nation has to offer. 
Museums that receive federal fund- 


John L. Wodatch is director of the 
Office on the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act, Coordination and Review 
Section, Civil Rights Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. 


ing are already covered by and should 
be familiar with the requirements of 
section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act., 
which prohibits discrimination against 
individuals with handicaps in federally 
assisted programs. The A.D.A. extends 
those requirements to museums oper- 
ated by state or local governments un- 
der Title II and private nonprofit mu- 
seums under Title III. 

The requirements of the A.D.A. for 
places of public accommodation and 
state and local governments are based 
on and are essentially the same as 
those of section 504. Institutions cov- 
ered by the A.D.A. are prohibited 
from discrimination in the full and 








WOODBURN ASSOCIATES 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL 
RIGHT FROM THE sTAIeT 


400 East First Street 
Madison, Indiana 47250 
1-800-457-1906 
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equal enjoyment of the goods, ser- 
vices, and accommodations offered to 
the public. They must make reason- 
able modifications in policies, prac- 
tices, and procedures that deny equal 
access to the disabled. For example, a 
museum would have to modify its 
rule prohibiting animals to permit 
blind visitors to use guide dogs. 

The A.D.A.’s requirement that phys- 
ical barriers be removed has received 
the most public attention. In existing 
facilities, public accommodations must 
remove barriers when removal is 
“readily achievable”—that is, accom- 
plishable without much difficulty or 
expense. What is “readily achievable” 
will be determined by the federal 
courts on a case-by-case basis in light 
of the financial resources available. 

State and local government enti- 
ties, including museums, are covered 
by a different standard with respect 
to existing facilities. They must en- 
sure that the services, programs, and 
activities that they offer are accessible 
to individuals with disabilities, but 
may use alternative means to provide 
access, such as offering services in an 
alternative accessible location, rather 
than an existing facility accessible. 

The most rigorous physical accessi- 
bility requirements apply to new con- 
struction and alterations. The regula- 
tions adopt specific architectural 
standards for new construction and 
alterations. Places of public accom- 
modation and commercial facilities 
must comply with the A.D.A. Acces- 
sibility Guidelines for Buildings and 
Facilities (ADAAG). State and local 
governments may use either the 
ADAAG or the Uniform Federal Ac- 
cessibility Standards (UFAS), the stan- 
dard used under section 504. Both 
ADAAG and UFAS contain special 
provisions for alterations to historic 
properties to ensure that alterations 
to provide accessibility are not re- 
quired if they would threaten or de- 
stroy significant historic features of a 
historic property. Under the law, 
where providing physical access is 
not required, alternative methods 
may be used to provide services to 
disabled individuals. These alterna- 
tive methods could range the gamut, 
from a brochure or book about the 
(Please turn to “A.D.A.”, page 90) 
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“The Innovation 
Station is like, 
well, it's like 
nothing 
you've seen or 


done before.” TA 


-Rick Sylvain, DETROIT FREE PRESS 


ESI worked with Henry Ford Museum 
& Greenfield Village to create a new 
kind of environment -- a place where 
people learn about innovation by 
actually participating in it. 


som ilaremelelmanelccmmsisiimelerelia 

422 at the AAM show or contact 
Heather Liston at ESI. 

Edwin Schlossberg Incorporated 


641 Sixth Ave. New York, NY 10011 
212.989.3993 


For details, circle #77 on the reply card. 


ED SUPERIOR SPECIALTIES INC. 


=) 2525 N. CASALOMA DRIVE, PO. BOX 2397, APPLETON, WI 54913-2397 
TEL: (414) 749-5055 (800) 666-2545 
FAX: (414) 749-5099 


See us at the AAM Annual Meeting in booth #438. 


For details, circle #118 on the reply card. 
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Or HARD WORK. 


A MOMENT 
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Opening-night success doesn’t begin on opening night. Every great performance is the 
result of years of hard work, years of dedication. 

At American Airlines, we’ve seen how far that kind of dedication can go. It’s the force that drives 
our on-time flights. Our efficient baggage handling. Our meticulous maintenance service. And the 


force that keeps us setting the industry's highest standards. Flight after flight, year after year. 
It means pushing ourselves a little farther every da 


Y. s ® s ® 
But no one ever said a masterful performance would be AmericanAir lines 


easy. The best just make it look that way. Something special in the air’ 


For details, circle #20 on the reply card. 





For more information on 
any of the items featured 
in Marketplace, note the 
product number at the 
end of the description, 
circle that number on 
one of the Reader Service 
Cards facing page 96, 
and drop the postage- 
paid card in the mail. 


Carson-Dellosa Pub- 
lishing, Inc. introduces 
a line of educational 
materials about recycling 
for children from 
preschool age to fourth 
grade. The products 
include activity books, 
charts, stickers, and 
notepads designed to 
explain issues such as 
landfill use, how to 
recycle, and the stages 
of recycling. Materials 
are available to museum 
store dealers at 50 
percent off suggested 
retail prices. 

Contact: Carson-Dellosa 
Publishing, Inc., 
Attention: Dept. TJ, P.O. 
Box 35605, Greensboro, 
NC 27425-5665; (800) 
321-0943. 


For more information, circle 
#101 on the reply card. 


Mike? Inc. has created 
EARTHALERT, a board 
game addressing envi- 
ronmental issues. To 
advance on the game 
board, players compete 
in trivia and role-playing 
categories, and actually 
participate in “planet- 


MARKET PLACE 








The environmental board game “Earthalert,” by Mike? Inc. 


saving” activities such as 
writing a note to the 
President or turning off 
a light. Question cards 
include additional infor- 
mation to encourage dis- 
cussion after the game. 
The game is printed on 
recycled paper and a 
portion of the proceeds 
goes to five environmen- 
tal groups. 

Contact: Mike?/EARTH- 
ALERT, P.O. Box 20790, 
Seattle, WA 98102; (206) 
324-2302. 


For more information, circle 
#102 on the reply card. 


Blair, Dubilier & 
Associates, Inc. 
announces the release 
of its AEGIS software, 
which combines a 
museum collections 
management system 
with an exhibition 
planning and tracking 
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system. It enables the 
creation of detailed, cus- 
tomized records for 
each object in a collec- 
tion. The software also 
assists in organizing and 
tracking exhibitions, 
with a built-in report 
writer to generate 
packing lists, crating 
lists, and other related 
forms. 

Contact: Blair, Dubilier 
& Associates, Inc., 4853 
Cordell Ave., Suite 1605, 
Bethesda, MD 20814; 
(301) 951-9131. 


For more information, circle 
#103 on the reply card. 


L.W. Milby, Inc. 
announces its new Tree 
Planting Project. The 
company, which designs 
and fabricates exhibits 
for trade shows and 
museums, will donate a 
tree for every exhibit it 


manufactures. The trees 
will be given to the 
Montgomery County 
Park District of Ohio in 
the name of the 
customer who funded 
the exhibit. 

Contact: L.W. Milby, 
Inc., 1701 Dalton Dr., 
New Carlisle, OH 45344- 
2309; (513) 849-9099. 


For more information, circle 
#104 on the reply card. 


Edison Price 
Lighting, Inc. offers 
two “Retrofit Kits” to 
convert lighting fixtures 
from incandescent to 
energy-saving compact 
fluorescent. Each kit 
includes a new socket 
and ballast for a 13-watt 
“quad” type compact flu- 
orescent lamp. A 10- 
minute procedure will 
result in a fixture that 
uses only one-third of 


the energy previously 
required. 

Contact: Edison Price 
Lighting, Inc., 409 E. 60 
St., New York; NY 
10022; (212) 838-5212. 


For more information, circle 
#105 on the reply card. 


Katz/Ames Software 
has released a software 
program, “Museum 
Monitors,” designed to 
help museums measure 
and define their goals 
and missions. The 
program is based on a 
series of performance 
ratios to measure factors 
such as capacity utiliza- 
tion, low-income acces- 
sibility, staff contribution 
to the field, collecting 
and conservation com- 
mitment, and marketing 
efficiency. The program 
runs on a Macintosh 
computer and is written 
for HyperCard. 

Contact: Katz/Ames 
Software, 1626 Spruce 
St. #4, Philadelphia, PA 
19103; (215) 545-4360. 


For more information, circle 
#106 on the reply card. 


To place your product or 
service in consideration 
for future Marketplace 
columns, send infor- 
mation to Catherine Hall, 
Advertising Assistant, 
Museum News, 7225 Eye 
St. N.W,, Suite 200, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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B U Y I N G 


P O W E R 


The Non-Accidental Tourist 


espite a weak economy, a weak 

dollar, and the Persian Gulf war, 

educational travel abroad is a 
growth industry and, travel experts 
say, Museums are in a perfect posi- 
tion to take advantage of the trend. 
Even small and medium sized muse- 
ums can sponsor travel programs that 
will advance their educational mis- 
sion, build public support, and even 
make them some money. 

“People are fed up with the con- 
sumerism of international travel,” 
says J. Mara DelliPriscoli, a travel and 
tourism consultant. “People want re- 
sponsible tourism, with a focus on 
education. Even commercial outfits 


MUSE is the bilingual (English and French), 
quarterly journal of the Canadian Museums 


Association. 





MUSE features articles on 
thought-provoking subjects 
of interest to museum 
professionals in Canada, 

in th he United States and 


reviews. Published in ‘themarre 
issues, MUSE provides in-depth 
coverage of a wide range of 
topical subjects. Past issues 
have dealt with such topics as 
deaccessioning, museums and 
the environment, museums 


and first nations, and museums mai 


and the computer age. 


The Canadian Museums Association (CMA) also publishes the Official Directory of 







BY EVAN ROTH 


are offering an educational compo- 
nent. Museums are beautifully posi- 
tioned for a niche that’s ready to ex- 
plode.” 

But international travel is a compli- 
cated matter, requiring an extensive 
knowledge of costs, destinations, 
transportation, lodging, customs, and 
visa requirements. Most museums 
turn to professional tour organizers, 
of which several have done business 
with the museum community for 
many years. 

Established travel firms offer consid- 
erable knowledge of overseas destina- 
tions, air, sea, and ground transporta- 
tion, and accommodations. Many have 


[ | 
LJ Yes, I wish to subscribe to MUSE for 
LJ in Canada: C$25 per year 
L] in other countries: C$40 per year 
| LJin the United States: C$32 ‘oe year 





L] VISA 
CARD# 
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TITLE 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE/PROVINCE 
COUNTRY 
POSTAL CODE 


THE CANADIAN MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION 
280 Metcalfe Street, Suite 400 
Ottawa, Ontario, CANADA K2P 1R7 


Canadian Museums and Related Institutions, which contains listings of more than 
2000 institutions as well as vital information on museum associations and | 


relevant government agencies. 
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built up numerous contacts overseas 
to permit them to organize tours that 
most travelers could not do on their 
own. Indeed, a large part of a travel 
operator’s job is organizing an itin- 
erary that advances a museum’s mis- 
sion, providing a unique educational 
experience. 

If your museum is considering 
sponsoring travel abroad, start by 
contacting museums with established 
travel programs (such as the Denver 
Museum of Natural History and the 
San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art). Ask them what kind of trips 
have proven the most popular among 
their members, which have been 


year(s). 


USE at C$7 per 





_. _copy(ies) of the Official Directory of 


C$110 
[]lother CMA publications 
[] CMA member ship 


EXP.DATE 


Cheques must be made payable to: 


Canadian orders add GST. 
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most successful in advancing the mu- 
seum’s mission, and which have 
proven most financially rewarding. 
Ask the museums for the names of 
travel firms they have dealt with and 
how they would rate the firms’ work 
for them. 

Then contact several travel firms. 
Ask each about its track record— 
what kinds of trips have they orga- 
nized in.the past and for whom? Did 
the tours organized for museums 
meet the museums’ expectations? Do 
they specialize in certain countries? 
Ask the travel operators about their 
contacts abroad; who exactly is that 
archaeologist in Cairo who will give a 
special our of the Temple of Karnak? 
Ask about the travel operators’ per- 
sonnel, do any of them have a back- 
ground in, say, art history or natural 
history? What languages do the travel 
organizers speak? The travel agent 
who speaks fluent Japanese will have 
an edge in arranging that trip to Ky- 
oto your museum is considering. 

The travel industry has been buf- 
feted by the recession and, last year, 
the Persian Gulf war, and several tour 
organizers have gone out of business, 
leaving customers hollering for re- 
funds. Don’t be reluctant to ask for 
evidence of a travel operator’s finan- 
cial health. 

You should survey your members 
to see what kinds of trips they can 
afford and in which they would most 
likely participate. Experienced tour 
organizers say a 14-day trip, with 
two travel days, is about the right 
length. In the past, museum spon- 
sors tried to keep the cost of a trip 
under $3,000 per person, plus air 
fare. But today, with the weak dollar, 
$4,000 per person for a two-week 
trip is a more realistic figure, espe- 
cially for high-priced destinations 
like Western Europe. 

Museum tour organizers say that 
the recession has led them to or- 
ganize shorter trips to keep costs 
in line; 10-and 12-day trips abroad 
are increasingly common. Museum- 
sponsored trips abroad have often 
been offered as perks to loyal em- 
ployees, but tour organizers say that 
to keep costs under control, muse- 
ums should keep these perks to an 
absolute minimum. |_| 
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Colartul, conning and be- 
holden to no man, pirates 
have always fascinated us. This 
illustrated book is about some of those 
sea outlaws--the pirates and priva- 
teers who infested the Caribbean. 
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Create 
TALKING EXHIBITS 





WITH MAGIC MESSAGE 


* STIMULATES AND HOLDS INTEREST 


¢ CUSTOMER INTERACTIVE. no moving parts 

* ACTIVATES VISUAL DISPLAY 

¢ VIBRATES SU RFACE-no speaker required 

¢ STOPS AT THE END OF MESSAGE 

* ADJUSTABLE: touch sensitivity and volume 

* USE ON PERMANENT OR TEMPORARY 
EXHIBITS 

* EASY INSTALLATION 

* TAMPER PROOF 

¢ AFFORDABLE 


For complete information call or Fax 


RESEARCH MARKETING 
2561 NURSERY ROAD SUITE C 


CLEARWATER FLORIDA 34624 
1-800-878-4330 FAX 813-530-7954 


For details, circle #72 on the reply card. 








Is your 
computer 
system older 
than your 
collection ? 


DISCOVER PACIOLAN’S 
INTEGRATED BUSINESS 
SOFTWARE FOR 
MUSEUMS. 


Finally, a powerful 
computer system 
designed for the unique 
needs of museums. 


Fund Accounting 

Ticket Admissions 
Advance Sales 

Group Scheduling 
Membership/Development 
Retail Sales 


The only museum 
management system 
that provides total 
system integration. 


Discover the solution. 
Call now for more 
information. 


PACIOLAN 
SYSTEMS 


2875 Temple Avenue 
Long Beach, CA 90806 
(310) 595-1092 


For details, circle #11 on the reply card. 
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Day gol 


In joyous pursuit of the pleasure and treasures of travel 
ACADEMIC ARRANGEMENTS ABROAD 
will tailor tours for your very special group. 













% 


Discover a world of fascinating cultures with 

us — Egypt’s ancient past — Indonesia’s exotic 
ports — Western Europe’s rich heritage and 
contemporary art scene. Or, explore natural 
history with a voyage through the Galapagos 
or Costa Rica. 


Call today, or stop and see us at the AAM meeting to 
learn about travel experiences without peer that you 
can offer to your member, donor or docent group. 
ACADEMIC ARRANGEMENTS ABROAD 


50 Broadway, New York, New York 10004 
(212) 514-8921 or (800) 221-1944 ¢ telefax (212) 344-7493 


VISIT US IN BOOTH #141. 
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Joseph A. Wetzel Associates, Inc. 


m Facility and Exhibition Master Planning 
= Conceptual Programming and 
Thematic Development 
Exhibition Research and Interpretation 
=>dalle)id(olai-larem @la-lo) al (om DY-yt-i9 


meo)maariahicm mall elalela 


77 North Washington Street Boston, Massachusetts 02114 
tel: 617.367.6300 fax: 617.742.8722 
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(“Africa,” continued from page 79) 

@ Specialized training for curators, 
technicians, and museum educators. 
The inadequacy of existing training 
programs—which have focused al- 
most entirely on the training of mu- 
seum technicians—was noted and a 
call made for creation of new training 
programs for curators. Museum man- 
agement and museum _ education 
were underscored as critical areas in 
need of innovative and experimental 
training programs. 

HM /mplications for the future. A 
clear consensus emerged that muse- 
ums in Africa must become active 
agents of public education in a range 
of exhibition and outreach activities, 
and one assumes that this commit- 
ment will in turn have a feedback ef- 
fect on both collecting and exhibition 
activities. 

The I.C.O.M. organizing committee 
suggested that each workshop partic- 
ipant prepare a five-page paper on a 
topic suggested by the committee in 
relation to his or her professional ex- 
perience. These papers will be pub- 
lished by I.C.O.M. in 1992. 

I came away from Lomé with a 
new awareness of the depth of com- 
mitment that African museum profes- 
sionals bring to their daily life in their 
own museums. They want African 
museums to change, and will work 
together and build the African mu- 
seum of tomorrow through a truly in- 
ternational network of African mu- 
seum specialists. The creation of this 
network began in Lomé. _| 





(“A.D.A.” continued from page 85) 
historic site’s collection to a new fa- 
cility built adjacent to the historic site. 
(There is, by the way, no federal 
money authorized or appropriated to 
fund alterations required to comply 
with the law.) 

This column can provide only a 
brief summary of the A.D.A. The De- 
partment of Justice, the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission 
(E.E.O.C.), and the Access Board 
have established information lines to 
answer questions about the law. The 
Department of Justice can be reached 
at (202) 514-0301; the E.E.O.C., 
(800) 669-3302; and the Access 
Board, (800) 872-2253. U1 
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Works-In-Progress Nationwide 


To keep professionals and the general 

public better informed about upcom- 
ing events, here is a selection of ex- 
hibits nationwide currently in the 
planning or development stages. 


Scheduled to open in January 1993, 
an exhibition on African-American 
celebrations is taking shape at the 
McKissick Museum of the University 
of South Carolina in Columbia, S.C. 
With funding from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities and the 
Hitachi Foundation, the exhibition ex- 
plores the places of celebration, such 
as weddings, funerals, and homecom- 
ings, in the historical African Ameri- 


can experience. The project proposes 
to examine the ways that these cele- 
bratory events express group values 
and affect social change. Following its 
close in the summer of 1993, the ex- 
hibition will begin a national tour. 


The National Museum of American 
History, Smithsonian Institution, in 
Washington, D.C., is organizing “Land 
of Promise/Land of Paradox” for a 
spring 1993 debut. The permanent in- 
stallation explores the dynamism of 
American life during the 19th century. 
Set within the context of a rapidly de- 
veloping industrial society, the expe- 
riences of African Americans, Chero- 


kee Indians, and Central and Eastern 
European Jews reflect the formation 
of a culturally diverse nation. On dis- 
play will be a 19th-century peddler’s 
cart, a slave cabin from North Car- 
olina dating to the 1840s, and a 
Gothic Revival bedroom from the 
decade of the 1860s. 


As part of its Viewpoints series docu- 
menting recent developments in con- 
temporary art, the Walker Art Center 
in Minneapolis is preparing its contri- 
bution to the Columbian quincente- 
nary in the form of a multipart collab- 
Orative project joining performance 
artists Guillermo Gomez-Pena and 


Museum Directors And Curators Trust 
The Midwest’s Leading Auctioneers 
For A Full Range Of Professional Services 


Our expert staff is trusted by leading museums to 
provide a full range of auction services. 

Our Department of Museum Services works closely with 
museum directors, curators and registrars to provide 
individual attention in coordinating and supervising 

auction sales and appraisals. 


For more information regarding our museum or appraisal 
services, please contact Ellie Vuilleumier at 
215 West Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 
or telephone (312) 670-0010. 


Franz Xaver Petter’s, Floral Still Life, oil on 
canvas, signed lower right and dated 1822 
which was consigned by the Cincinnati 
Museum of Art, sold for $44,000 in May 1990. 


LESLIE HINDMAN AUCTIONEERS 


The Midwest’s Leading Fine Art Auctioneers 
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Cut Your Own 


Dp:dabdoyanceye 
Signage 


| 















Use your existing 
Apple Macintosh® 
computer to design 
and cut your 
Adobe Illustrator/ 
Aldus FreeHand 
3.0 graphics. 


Vv 


Your Macintosh to cutter connection 


Sign Post: 
Vv 


Choose from a wide variety of cutters: 





























Anisto signline 
Destiny 
Gerber 
Graphtec 
IOLINE 
Roland 

VyTek 

Wild 

any DM/PL 
or HP-GL 
compatible 





NOW CUT VINYL FOR 
UNDER 4K%... with your 


Macintosh and an exhibition 
display signage system from 
Taylored Graphics. 

More than ten thousand 
PostScript fonts available. 

Be informed before you buy 
and call 408/761-2481. 

Your cutter purchase may 
qualify you for free software. 


*Computer not included. Some cutters over $4K. 


PO Box 1900 ¢ Freedom, CA 95019 


OR aleyncemese-leet(es 


The creators of SignPost 
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Landmark Facilities Group, Inc. 


Engineering/Design Services 


CLIMATE CONTROL 
ANALYSIS/DESIGN 


Offering engineering and design 
services for the special needs of 
collections and the facilities that 
house them. 


@ Precision Climate Control 
© Electrical Systems 

e Lighting Design 

e Fire Safety 

e Humidistatic Systems 

e Plumbing Systems 


For further information, contact: 


Ernest A. Conrad, P.E. 
Landmark Facilities Group, Inc. 
252 East Avenue 
East Norwalk, CT 06855 
(203) 866-4626 
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MUSEUMS JOURNAL 


Britain’s leading Museum 
Magazine from the world’s 
oldest professional association. 


£36 (individuals) 





£54 (institutions) 


For full details contact: 


Museums Journal 
Museums Association 

42 Clerkenwell Close 
London EC1R OPA, U.K. 
Tel: +44 71 250 1834 
Fax: +44 71 250 1929 
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Coco Fusco. “Year of the White Bear” 
incorporates an experimental radio 
program, multislide projection instal- 
lation, site-specific performances and 
monologues, and a visual-arts gallery 
installation. Each will look at the “dis- 
covery of America” through the eyes 
of indigenous American peoples, Eu- 
ropeans, and immigrant Americans 
and refracted through the lenses of 
popular culture and high-art expres- 
sions. Parts of the project will be pre- 
sented at. other institutions and sites, 
the radio broadcast will be nation- 
wide, and a publication is planned 
copublished by the Walker and the 
University of Minnesota Press. 


Supported by a major grant from the 
National Science Foundation, the Cin- 
cinatti Museum of Natural History is 
building a traveling exhibition, “Our 
Weakening Web: Extinction Stories” 
to open in late 1993 or early 1994. 
Using the latest in interactive com- 
puter technology, the exhibition will 
allow visitors to manipulate environ- 
mental variables as they relate to rep- 
resentational fauna from throughout 
history. Project goals are to demon- 
strate that extinction has been taking 
place from the beginning of life on 
earth and to explain how humans are 
affecting extinction rates by altering 
the earth’s environment. 


“At Home in the Heartland,” a long- 
term installation at the Illinois State 
Museum in Springfield, tentatively 
set to open in October 1992 takes as 
its organizing principle the assump- 
tion that domestic life reflects indi- 
vidual and family values, cultural 
backgrounds, and the surrounding 
society. 

Drawing from the museum’s col- 
lections and _ research’ gathered 
throughout the state, the exhibit ex- 
amines domestic choices made by 
the people of Illinois and the factors 
influencing them from 1700 to 1990. 
“At Home in the Heartland” will con- 
tain miniature room dioramas and in- 
teractive video stations inviting visi- 
tors to express their choices in a 
variety of scenarios. Funding came, 
in part, from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities and IBM 
Corporation. || 
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YOUR VANTAGE POINT 


The Paradox in ‘Paradigms 


n response to the Vantage Question 

following “Trouble in Paradigms” 

by Robert Sullivan in the January/ 
February issue, several readers took 
exception to the wording of the ques- 
tion, which they felt created a false 
dichotomy between “the luxury of 
pure research” and “the formulation 
of solutions.” K. Elaine Hoagland, ex- 
ecutive director of the Association of 
Systematics Collections, commented: 
“Sullivan’s article discussed public 
programs, not the type of science 
done in museums. But I’m sure that 
he agrees with me that scientific re- 
search is a vital step in the formula- 
tion of solutions. The National Mu- 


seum of Natural History should not 
try to transform itself into another 
Sierra Club or Wilderness Society any 
more than The Nature Conservancy 
should want to become a natural his- 
tory research museum. Society needs 
both!” 

Becky Nankivell, of Nankivell Ani- 
mal Information Services in Tucson, 
Ariz., agreed: “Truly, these two as- 
pects of science are as interdepen- 
dent and interactive as components 
in an ecological system.” An assistant 
director from Massachusetts com- 
mented, “Museums are neither 
equipped nor staffed and funded to 
engage in social and environmental 
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and oe! cars in the U.S. Valid from a Ex0up B cares 
U.K rental. 
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experimentation. They should stick to 
what they have been founded for and 
can do best—if they can’t, they 
should go out of business or resign 
and let other more capable leaders 
take over.” 

Other respondents stressed muse- 
ums’ responsibility to change and 
adapt to society’s needs. An Oregon 
curator wrote, “The most basic tenet 
of anthropological theory is: culture 
changes or dies. All museums (and 
their cultures) will have to change/ 
evolve to meet the ever-changing 
needs of their audiences and commu- 
nities—not just natural history muse- 
ums.”—D. G. 
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Choose a free upgrade or $5.00 OFF your 
association rental of 2 days or longer in both the 
U.S. and U.K. As a member, you save either way. 
See certificate for terms and conditions. Alamo 
features a fine fleet of General Motors cars, all with 
unlimited free mileage nationwide. Special weekend 
rates are also available by requesting Rate Code Al. 

For reservations, call your Professional Travel 
Agent or call Alamo at 1-800-327-9633. Be sure to 
request Rate Code BY and use your membership 
ID# BY-228425. 
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Alamo features fine General Motors cars like this Cadillac Sedan De Ville. 
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Get the treatment 
your Fine Art 
deserves with 


Bis ost 


n/ 


Your fine art 
gets white glove treatment when 
you let INTERNATIONAL CARGO 
SYSTEMS handle your customs 
and transport requirements. Our 
Fine Art Division provides packing, 
insurance and complete 
exhibition services worldwide. 


Ey a free con- 
sultation, call Laura Rogers 
today at 617-561-1171. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CARGO SYSTEMS, INC. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Tel (617) 561-1171 
Fax (617) 561-4008 
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To get information directly from any Museum News advertiser, simply circle the appropriate 
number on the reader service card facing page 96, and drop the card in the mail. The numbers 
appear at the bottom of each advertisement and are repeated here in parentheses. 
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AAM Staff 


Executive Office 


Edward H. Able Jr., Executive 
Director; Celia Panagopoulos, 
Assistant to the Director; Andrea 
Patriquin, Administrative Assistant 


Government Affairs: Jason Y. Hall, 
Director; Andrew Finch, Assistant 
Director; Scott Whipple, Manager 


Programs 


Patricia E. Williams, Deputy 
Executive Director for Programs 
and Policy; Alma Gates, Executive 
Assistant 


AAM/ICOM: Mary Louise Wood, 
Director; Helen J. Wechsler, 
Program Assistant 


Accreditation and Museum 
Standards: Kim |goe, Director; 
Sara Dubberly, echnical 
Information Service Coordinator; 
David Voelkel, Jechnical 
Information Service Assistant; 
Suzanne Stallings, Administrative 
Assistant 


Development: Arlene Williams, 
Director; Bob Speltz, Development 
Assistant 


Meetings and Continuing 
Education: Meg McCarthy, 
Director; Patrice Savery, 
Coordinator; Barbara Stein, 
Administrative Assistant 
















Museum Assessment Program: 
Susan Graziano, Director/MAP 
Coordinator; Barbara Ballentine, 
Coordinator; Pamela Vosburgh, 
Assistant Coordinator; Lori Manis, 
Administrative Assistant; Mary 
Kinnecome, Project Coordinator, 
MAP III 


Publications: John Strand, Editor 
and Publisher; Donald Garfield, 
Associate Editor; Evan Roth, 
Associate Editor; Amy Grissom, 
Production Manager; Susannah 
Cassedy, Editorial Assistant; 
Carol T. Hall, Advertising 
Manager; Catherine Hall, 
Advertising Assistant 


Finance and Administration 


Joseph F. Thompson, Deputy 
Executive Director for Finance and 
Administration 


Accounting Services: Ed Braly, 
Director; Elaine Talbott, 
Accounting Assistant; Margaret 
Erdman, Accounting Assistant 


Administrative Services: Carol 


Constantine, Director; Pauline Lee, 


Receptionist; Earl Morton, 
Administrative Services Assistant 


Management Information Systems: 


David Whitlock, Director 


Marketing and Public Relations: 
Katrine Fitzgerald, Director; 
Elizabeth Holcomb, Publications/ 
Bookstore Administrator 


Membership Services: Katherine 
Maxwell, Director; Etta Fullwood, 
Membership Administrator; Jill 
Key, Membership Administrator; 
Wanda Briscoe, Membership 
Assistant 


AAM Board 
of Directors 


Executive Committee: Ellsworth H. 
Brown, President; Bonnie Pitman, 
Martin E. Sullivan, Dan L. Monroe, 
Nina Archabal, Vice Presidents; 
Kinshasha H. Conwill, Secretary; 
Douglas R. Noble, Vice President 
for Finance; Joel N. Bloom, 
Immediate Past President; Robert 
S. Hoffmann, Robert C. Wilburn, 
Appointed Members 


Board Members-at-Large: 
1989-92; Salvatore G. Cilella Jr., 
Kinshaha H. Conwill, Carrie 
DeCato, Robert C. Wilburn, Inez 
Wolins 


1990-93; Jose Aguayo, Susan H. 
Kodani, Cordelia Rose, Rowena E. 
Stewart, F. Roger Thaler 

1991-94; Claudine K. Brown, 
Louis Casagrande, Louise DeMars, 
Nancy Kolb, Lynne Poirier-Wilson 


Regional Presidents: 
Mid-Atlantic: Karol Schmiege! 1994 


The AAM Bookstore 
For Museum Professionals 


New England: Alberta Seybolt 
George 1994 


Southeast: Robert P. Sullivan 1992 
Midwest: Edward A. Munyer 1992 
Mountain-Plains: Peter Tirrell 1993 
Western: Gail Anderson 1993 


Regional Board Members: 
Mid-Atlantic: Douglas Dolan 1994, 
James Gold 1993 


New England: Patricia Steuert 
1992, Christopher Cox 1993 


Southeast: Freda Nicholson 1992, 
Randy Ray 1994 


Midwest: Loren Horton 1992, 
Linda Black 1993 


Mountain-Plains: Lorena 
Orvananos Donohue 1992, 
Georgianna Contiguglia 1993 


West: Lucy Skjelstad 1992, 
Elizabeth B. Smart 1994 
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and take advantage of the in-house 


mailing service to ship book purchases home. 
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Five Critical Issues 


year ago AAM’s Executive Com- 

mittee met to discuss a more 

active agenda for the associa- 
tion in its work with the museum 
community. This discussion resulted 
in the identification of five critical is- 
sues currently facing the museum 
community, and a commitment by 
the association to take a leadership 
role in helping museums address 
these issues. . 

Underlying this commitment is our 
philosophy of how we work with 
museums. Program and policy initia- 
tives are predicated on working with 
each museum in the context of its 
own institutional mission. This means 
recognizing the diversity of museums 
in terms of size, focus, discipline, and 
resources, while allowing the associ- 
ation to develop programs and poli- 
cies that all museums can embrace. 

One current emphasis is in work- 
ing with both the institutional and in- 
dividual member: paid and unpaid 
staff, volunteers, and trustees of mu- 
seums. The Data Report from the 
1989 National Museum Survey states 
that over 525,000 people are directly 
involved with America’s museums in 
one or more of these capacities. The 
association has only begun to recog- 
nize and support their contributions 
to the museum community. These in- 
dividuals represent an important net- 
work of support in helping to pro- 
duce additional financial resources 
for museums, in supporting the edu- 
cational mission of museums, and in 
demonstrating the impact museums 
have on the society they serve. 

Here are the museum community’s 
five critical issues as they have been 
defined. 

Ethnic and Cultural Diversity. The 
achievement of cultural, racial, and 
ethnic diversity and mutual under- 
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standing is a primary goal and guid- 
ing principle of the work of American 
museums. Such diversity must be 
reflected in our collections, exhibi- 


tions, educational programs, and 
publications; in our policies and prac- 
tices; in the composition of our 
boards and staff; and in the audiences 
we attract and serve. 

National Educational Concerns. 
Museums can make important contri- 
butions to both formal and informal 
education. The object-based learning 
that takes place in the museum serves 
students of all ages and abilities. In a 
museum, the “real thing” can light a 
spark that will burn for a lifetime. Less 
bureaucratized and more flexible than 
most school systems, museums can 
develop and test innovative program 
strategies that, when proven, can be 
utilized in the schools. Museums can 
serve as brokers, forging partnerships 
that involve schools, community 
groups, and the private sector. 

A New Paradigm of Stewardship. 
Museums and the museum profession 


Edward H. Able Jr. is executive direc- 
tor of the American Association of 
Museums. 


ABLE JR. 


are seen as having increasing respon- 
sibility to society for the proper care, 
interpretation, and repose of items of 
natural and cultural patrimony. The 
paradigm of stewardship touches is- 
sues such as biodiversity, threatened 
ecosystems, species survival initia- 
tives, documentation and research pri- 
orities, and environmental education. 

Financial Support and Resources. 
Museums have traditionally struggled 
to obtain the monetary means to meet 
public expectations as they relate to 
exhibitions, educational programs, 
and special events. The internal de- 
mands of adequate staffing, physical 
space and equipment to meet the di- 
versity of needs for collections, public 
relations and marketing, general ad- 
ministration, security, facilities man- 
agement, and a host of other institu- 
tional concerns are overwhelming. 

Leadership. The quality of leaders 
in museums, the definition of lead- 
ing museums, and the leadership 
role of museums in the nation’s cul- 
tural life are questions crucial to the 
ability of museums to deal with the 
challenges they face. For museums 
to meet their mission to the fullest, 
their leaders must have vision and 
creativity. They must be able to chal- 
lenge traditional thinking and be 
prudent and able managers. They 
must be advocates for their own in- 
stitution as well as champions for 
the educational and public trust 
roles of all museums. And most im- 
portantly they must be committed to 
excellence of service. 

AAM, working with other cultural 
organizations, can help museums bet- 
ter understand and respond to these 
issues—issues that are really of criti- 
cal concern not only to our profes- 
sion, but to our communities and to 
our entire country. 1 
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